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Moderates 


Following the general _ election 
defeat in December and Corbyn’s 
announcement of his resignation, the 
right has become reinvigorated. It 
could be that the surge of new Labour 
Party members since then is, as some 
have claimed, a symptom of the 
right’s revival and ability to recruit a 
new, more ‘moderate’ membership. 
How else do we explain the fact 
that Corbyn’s own CLP, Islington 
North, where he has been the MP 
since 1983, has just come out in 
favour of Keir Starmer to succeed 
him as Labour leader? We can be 
sure that, whoever becomes the new 
party leader, the drive to turn Labour 
into a safe, reliable party, serving 
the interests of capital at home and 
abroad, will continue. As will the 
campaign to drive out all those such 
as NEC candidate Jo Bird who have a 
trace of principle. 
Glen Stick 
London 


No dictatorship 


In reply to Jim Cook (Letters, January 
31), I never argued that Marx was 
unaware of the origin of the term, 
‘dictatorship’. What I suggested was 
that he misused the term. The result 
is that Marxists, like Jim, confuse 
dictatorship with state coercion. The 
state 1s an instrument of coercion, 
which can be controlled by those 
who want democratic accountability, 
or those who want to impose a 
dictatorship, like the fascists. 

In the Marxist narrative, the 
‘dictatorship of the proletariat’ leads 
to socialism and Lenin - not the most 
tolerant of individuals - correctly 
pointed out that dictatorship is rule 
untrammelled by any law. This must 
also include socialist law, because 
a dictatorship accountable to the 
law and public opinion is not a true 
dictatorship. 

Rather than leading to socialism, 
Marx’s dictatorship of the proletariat 
leads to the rule of a stratum of 
privileged officials, as anarchists 
predicted it would (although the 
latter wanted to dispense with the 
state altogether) and as Trotsky found 
out, but never related it to Marxism. 
His book The revolution betrayed, 
published in 1936, pointed out where 
bureaucracy would lead to. Stalin read 


this book and it was, no doubt, one of 
the catalysts for his anti-bureaucratic 
campaign, what Lars Lih calls 
“Stalin’s anti-bureaucratic scenario” 
- the only option open to him in the 
absence of a democratic approach. 

Jim seems to confuse democracy 
under capitalism with democracy 
under socialism. The examples 
he gives for why a proletarian 
dictatorship is necessary, like helping 
the homeless, doesn’t prove the 
necessity of dictatorship, but rather 
the need for socialism and, where 
necessary, state coercion. It is not 
dictatorship which leads to socialism, 
but rather the democratic rule of the 
working people. 

Dictatorship leads to the rule of a 
bureaucratic elite. Marx was 100% 
right to side with those struggling 
for socialism, but his theory that 
dictatorship 1s necessary to bring in 
socialism needs to be rejected by 
the socialist intelligentsia for a more 
enlightened view. 

Tony Clark 
Labour supporter 


Good old Stalin 


I have been reading about the 
history of the CPGB on Wikipedia 
and it’s fascinating. Your views on 
Stalin and Stalinism are despicable, 
disloyal and an affront to human 
nature. I saw amongst the founding 
principles of the Campaign for a 
Marxist Party, which you founded 
in November 2006: “... no party 
which has as its aim the liberation 
of humanity can do other than 
condemn the Stalinist current and 
seek to undo the damage done to 
Marxism by it”. (Note you don’t say 
‘Marxism-Leninism’. Makes you 
think why. But I already know the 
answet.) 

I see Jack Conrad is in there. 
He’s never given up his path. It 
seems you came out of the dear 
New Communist Party, which itself 
was formed out of a split from 
the original CPGB in 1977. And 
youth leader Jack Conrad under the 
influence of the Communist Party of 
Turkey (wow) attempted to lead “a 
handful” back into the CPGB. 

Then you began to publish 
The Leninist. I quite liked that 
publication - it appeared to be 
Stalinist to some people, but over 
time mutated into something very 
different. That dog, Trotsky, has 
done more criminal damage to the 
furtherance of socialist parties’ aims 
than any man that ever existed. The 
constant break-up of parties, and 
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new splinter groups emerging all 
over the place making declarations 
such as yours, have destroyed the 
chances of those socialist parties. 
They can’t cohere, because Trotsky 
wouldn’t let them. His thinking 
could not maintain a cohesive party 
organisation. He didn’t inspire faith, 
devotion and loyalty. He was quite 
frankly a madman. (Oh, he had 
the charm all right - he bewitched 
millions through his journalism.) 

The proof of my assertion is the 
sorry state of socialist parties in 
Britain today - people hold their 
noses, because such parties do not 
offer a convincing explanation. 
By contrast, the Communist 
Party of Britain has performed 
extraordinarily well in past decades 
and it will perform well again. The 
CPB is a Marxist-Leninist party - 
that is their heading, not ‘Stalinist 
Party’. Stalin was a servant of Soviet 
power, a world statesman. Stalinist 
parties don’t exist and never did 
- only in the feverish mind of that 
devil, Trotsky. 

It doesn’t matter that you are 
not a formal party of Trotsky. 
What matters is your hate feelings 
towards Stalin and the effect this 
is having on your organisation and 
paper. You have joined with many 
parties over the decades. Every 
marriage has ended in divorce. And 
your past alliance with the Alliance 
for Workers’ Liberty is shocking. 
We know what they’ve become - a 
cult. An obsessive friend of Israel. A 
demented organisation. 

Christ, you supported the Kosovo 
Liberation Army - you referred 
to the province of Serbia by its 
Ottoman Turkish name. Shameful. 

“.. the CPGB does not formally 
endorse any particular theoretical 
analysis of the Soviet Union.” This 
is true. You want to have your cake 
and eat it. I believe your hateful 
view of Stalin is tactically based and 
not in any way honest. This tactic, 
you believe, can win you support 
amongst the people who have been 
brainwashed by the _ imperialist 
bourgeoisie. But western hatred of 
the Soviet Union 1s well documented 
and known by everyone. You can’t 
appease the beast. 

Ihave seen positive writings about 
the USSR in the Weekly Worker, 
where you didn’t dwell on Stalin. 
There are acres of writing in your 
paper, in which you examine many 
of its issues in an understanding 
light. Of course, originally you were 
in the CPGB and have even stolen 
its name. But the issue of Trotsky 
and Stalin has to be resolved. 

Elijah Traven 
Hull 


Benefit socialism 


Comrade Peter McLaren is damning 
in his criticism of universal credit 
(Letters February 2). 

UC 1s the creation of the UK’s 
civil service and thus designed to 
simplify benefits provision from 
the perspective of the provider - her 
majesty’s government -_ through 
that agency. It takes no account of 
the individuality of claimants - their 
needs, means, difficulties, special 
circumstances never enter into the 
equation of the universal system. 

It is appalling, but not surprising, 
that the illiteracy of one of comrade 
McLaren’s cited claimants is not 
identified and acted upon. A ‘one 
size fits all’ system will always fail 
when forms have to be filled (online 
only); ‘t’s crossed and ‘1’s dotted; 
medical certificates provided; tenancy 
agreements disclosed; bank, building 
society and post office savings 
accounts laid open; shareholdings; 
life assurances; pension pots; what 
you might get from  great-auntie 
Madge when she goes ... 


There is a simpler way - basic 
universal income. Everyone gets it as 
a right - like child benefit, as was, but 
on stilts. Every adult receives £100 a 
week courtesy of HMG ... if they need 
more they apply for it. The simplified 
system should ensure that those who 
need that bit extra get it. 

This smacks’ of — socialism, 
comrades, so don’t it expect it any 
time soon! 

Robbie Leslie 
Email 


Explain market 


The financial market is a_ special 
market, in which so-called financial 
commerce or exchange takes place. 
This market is usually considered as 
two different ones: Capital market 
and money market. The capital 
market is a place where securities 
are speculated on and in this way the 
middle and long-term investments of 
more than one year are performed 
by the persons buying the stocks 
or debentures. The money market 
contains banking facilities: namely 
the monies which banks and other 
financial institutes grant in the form 
of various kinds of loans, which are 
invested in production or commerce. 

The money invested through 
the financial market is normally 
considered as finance capital. The 
financial market plays a major role 
in the system and in its growth and 
evolution through the accumulation 
of the capital and the evolution of 
bourgeois technique. The other means 
of financing the capitalist economy 
consists of investment to establish 
new enterprises. 

The capital market in different 
countries is normally much more 
extensive than the money market. 
Depositing money in banks and other 
financial institutions and receiving 
interest are considered a special part 
of the financial market. The gathering 
of so-called stagnant money from 
ordinary people by banks and other 
financial institutions helps to fulfil 
two bourgeois aims: earning more 
profit by the capitalists; and as far 
as possible transforming the mass of 
the working class and middle class 
into so-called petty capitalists, who 
will then tend to go along with the 
bourgeois system. The second aim is 





hanks to some_ generous 

donations, our fighting fund 
running total went up by £435 
this week. And they weren’t just 
generous either - some of them 
came in the form of unusual 
amounts. For instance, comrade 
SK made a bank transfer for £67 
(?), while OG wrote what she 
called an “eccentric cheque” for 
£48. Who am I to argue, comrade? 
I’m just grateful! 

There were two other bank 
transfers - from GB (£50) and 
JC (£40) - and one other cheque, 
with PS adding a handy £20 to 
his subscription. Then there were 
those monthly standing orders 
- thank you, NH (£30), GD and 
DV (£25 each), NR (£18) and JK, 
SM and SN (£10 each). Finally, 
RL (£50), HK (£25) and DB 
(£7) made their regular PayPal 
contributions. 

Well, that’s not bad - especially 
as we’re getting near that time of 
the month when those really large 
standing orders start coming in! But 
I’m not taking anything for granted, 


Appreciation 


that of the bourgeois state: to make 
these people neutral in the struggle 
against the capitalist system. 

Variations in the value of money 
are influenced by various factors, 
including: the overall political and 
economical situation of bourgeois 
society and whether the future 
seems clear or not; increasing or 
reducing production and investment 
and consequently the reduction or 
increase in prices; the reduction or 
augmentation of foreign exchange 
payments and consequently the value 
of foreign currencies ; the inflation 
rate resulting from printing more paper 
money without increasing production; 
external factors, such as economic 
sanctions, drought and so forth. 

In any country in a given period 
maybe one or a few of these factors 
become pertinent in variations in the 
value of money. 

Communists must continuously 
explain to the proletariat the workings 
of the financial market in order to win 
over the masses of the working class 
within bourgeois society. 

Hamid Pouya 
email 


No licence fee 


The cost of the annual television 
licence fee will increase from 
£154.50 to £157.50 from April 1. The 
licence fee 1s a modern-day poll tax 
on working class people. Each year 
hundreds of poor people - mostly 
women - attend magistrates courts for 
not being able to afford the licence fee. 
It should be abolished immediately. 

The licence fee is used to finance 
the BBC, which is the propaganda 
organisation of the British state. This 
was clearly shown by its coverage 
of the lead-up to the US/UK-led 
invasion and occupation of Iraq in 
2003. Similarly, it promoted the 
‘remain’ position of the three main 
parties in the 2016 EU referendum. 
More recently, it did a hatchet job 
on Jeremy Corbyn by repeating the 
lie put out by the Israeli ministry of 
information that the Labour Party is 
riddled with anti-Semites. 

The BBC should be financed from 
advertising revenue, just like Sky, 
ITV, Channel 4 and Channel 5. 

John Smithee 
Cambridgeshire 





especially when you consider that 
the running total now stands at just 
£744, after 12 days of a 29-day 
month. And, of course, we need 
£2,000, so we’re quite a bit behind 
the going rate, aren’t we? 

So, if you appreciate the 
Weekly Worker, how about taking 
a leaf out of OG’s book and doing 
something “eccentric” - like 
making a really large donation? I 
won’t feel put out, honestly! And, 
talking about appreciation, let 
me repeat the words of HK, who 
wrote me this note following his 
£25 PayPal gift: “I really want to 
thank you for what you’re saying 
about the Labour Party. The 
fight’s not over yet! Keep it up.” 

I like it, comrade. Does 
anyone else fancy showing their 
appreciation? @ 

Robbie Rix 


Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 
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Il those who thought that, with 
the departure of Jeremy Corbyn, 
the witch-hunt against the 
Labour left would be ended along with 
the weaponisation of ‘anti-Semitism’, 
came in for a big shock last week. On 
February 6 party HQ announced that two 
leftwing candidates in the forthcoming 
by-election for three members of the 
national executive committee have 
been suspended from membership and 
therefore barred from standing. 

Jo Bird and Mohammed Azam 
were contesting the two _ vacancies 
for representatives of Constituency 
Labour Parties and, although the Labour 
leadership is refusing to say on what 
grounds they have been suspended, 
it is very likely that the charges will 
be related to accusations of anti- 
Semitism. According to the Jewish 
Chronicle, “Labour had tried to speed 
up disciplinary cases ahead of the 
publication of the Equalities and Human 
Rights Commission’s investigation into 
claims the party was institutionally anti- 
Semitic.””! 

Comrade Bird - ironically the only 
Jewish candidate standing in the NEC 
elections - was previously suspended in 
March 2019 over, incredibly, a joke she 
made when speaking in favour of the 
anti-Zionist and pro-Corbyn grouping, 
Jewish Voice for Labour. In June 2018 
she called for “disciplinary hearings to 
be paused until a due process has been 
established based on principles of natural 
justice” - and then she added: “what I call 
‘Jew process’.”’ 

Just in case anyone actually thought 
that this remark carried some kind of anti- 
Semitic implication, she immediately 
made clear it was intended to be a 
light-hearted play on words, and added: 
‘Seriously, one of the things that does 
worry me 1s the privileging of racism 
against Jews, over and above - as more 
worthy of resources - than other forms 
of racism.” For the likes of the Jewish 
Chronicle, this was an outrageous claim, 
especially since comrade Bird “denies 
Labour had an anti-Semitism problem 
and claims allegations about its presence 
in Jeremy Corbyn’s party were made 
‘without evidence’. Even worse, Bird 
had made an “attempt to rewrite the 
words of the poem, ‘First they came for 
..”, by “replacing the word ‘Jews’ with 
‘anti-Zionists””’! 

Comrade Bird was reinstated shortly 
afterwards, following her apology for 
“any offence caused by my play on 
words”, but now it is assumed that 
further examples of her ‘anti-Semitism’ 
have been dug up - she was suspended 
even though she had already won the 
nomination of over 80 CLPs. As for 
Mohammed Azam, things are even 
less clear, since there have been no 
allegations of anti-Semitism - or even 
‘anti-Israelism’ - made against him up to 
now, as far as I am aware. 

Although Azam - who had the support 
of 23 CLPs at the time of his suspension 
- was previously an NEC member for 
around a decade, there is little evidence 
of him saying anything controversial. 
His statement in support of his 2020 
candidacy says vaguely, “I support 
greater internal party democracy”, and 
he declares: “My political grounding 
is in grassroots activism and I have a 
longstanding history of championing 
social justice and political causes with 
conviction.” Evidence of the dumbing 
down caused by the witch-hunting 
atmosphere. Lawyers call it the ‘chilling 
effect’. The statement of Jo Bird, who 
was “inspired to join the Labour Party by 
Jeremy Corbyn’s vision of socialism for 
the many’, 1s equally bland. 

Nevertheless, as Jewish Voice for 
Labour points out, she was “the leading 





Resurgent right 


David Shearer of Labour Party Marxists looks at the continuation 
of the anti-left witch-hunt 


A 


left candidate running for the NEC, so 
the timing of this suspension is deeply 
suspicious and has the hallmarks of 
a deliberate attempt to undermine 
members’ wishes and party democracy”’. 
JVL continues: 


If the suspension 1s for anti-Semitism, 
we can say we have known Jo for a 
long period and worked closely with 
her. We know she is a proud Jew and 
opposed to anti-Semitism, just as 
she is shown over the years to be an 
active opponent of all racism.° 


The phrase “proud Jew” has also been 
used by Bird herself, by the way. 

For its part, the Labour Left Alliance 
is urging Labour members to keep 
nominating both comrades, in order “‘to 
demonstrate solidarity and determination 
to assert member’s democratic rights”’.’ It 
adds: “The more nominations, the more 
pressure to allow a fully democratic 
election!” 


Another victim 


Meanwhile, another campaigner against 
both the witch-hunt and the ‘Anti- 
Zionism equals anti-Semitism’ charade 
has quit the party in despair. 

Asa Winstanley, who runs The 
Electronic Intifada blog, announced 
his decision, following indications 
that the party was about to expel him 
for repeatedly dismissing the idea of 
a ‘Labour anti-Semitism crisis’ and, 
apparently, for daring to refer to the 
“Tsraeli lobby in the UR’’. 

On February 7 comrade Winstanley, 
who had been suspended from the party 
since March 2019, wrote: “Almost a year 
after Labour’s faceless bureaucrats began 
investigating me, they sent me a letter 
this week threatening to expel me from 
the party.’ Ludicrously Labour HQ 
demanded that he reply within five days 
to 45 pages of accusations - unless, of 
course, it decided he had a “clear and 
compelling reason” for an extension. 
The allegations all relate to what he has 
written - either on his blog or in Twitter 
postings. 

He says: “ve concluded that going 
along with this sham any further would 
be to participate in a political show 
trial, whose outcome is a foregone 
conclusion.” Of course, he is right in 
a way. But the point is, that is exactly 
what the witch-hunters want: if you 
resign, they imply that it is an admission 
of guilt - although in reality, in every 
case involving a well-known figure on 
the left, accusations of anti-Semitism 
were quietly dropped and the target was 
expelled for the catch-all “bringing the 
party into disrepute’, or the like. 

Comrade Winstanley writes: 


The allegations amount to an attack 
on my reporting about Palestine, 
Zionism, the Israel lobby in the UK 
and the manufactured anti-Semitism 
crisis in Labour since 2015. They are 





Jo Bird: barred 





an effort to smear me personally as an 
anti-Semite in order to silence me and 
intimidate others into silence over 
Israel’s crimes against Palestinians. 

This political inquisition also 
aims to stop people talking about and 
reporting on the role the Israel lobby 
plays in ensuring the ongoing silence 
and complicity of our political leaders 
in relation to Israel’s crimes. 


In fact, “The Labour Party now claims 
it is potentially ‘anti-Semitic’ to even 
use the phrase ‘Israel lobby’ - as I do 
frequently, since it is my job to report on 
th Israel lobby.” 

Comrade Winstanley states that he 
had already answered in detail most of 
the same “bogus allegations and political 
charges” after his suspension last year: 
“But the nameless officials have ignored 
my responses and sent many of the same 
questions again.” 

One can well understand his 
frustration and despair at all this - how 
would you feel if you were treated 
like that? But, as I say, the best way to 
deal with such an assault on members’ 
rights is to continue to resist for as long 
as possible, while giving the whole 
sham the maximum publicity. At the 
same time, socialists and all principled 
democrats in the Labour Party must 
mobilise to defend the victims of the 
witch-hunt, continue to move motions 
in our branches and CLPs, and demand 
that Labour HQ withdraw the absurd 
charges. There have been examples of 
the success that this can achieve - most 
notably in the cases of Moshé Machover 
(and actually Jo Bird herself last year). 

But it is essential that the Marxist left 
in particular steps up its campaigning: we 
need to win the idea that what is really 
required is a total transformation of the 
party, so that it becomes a home for 
every genuine working class partisan - 
one that is capable of resisting and finally 
defeating the concerted, ongoing attempt 
by the Labour right to return the party 
to its former position, which reached 
its zenith under Tony Blair, as Britain’s 
‘responsible’ party of government. 

Our main problem at the moment is 
that those on the vague or soft left are 
turning to the nght. For mainstream 
Labourites, winning elections and 
securing the ‘next Labour government’ 
is the central question. What policies 
a Labour government pursues are 
secondary. After all, winning office 
brings all sorts of jobs, positions and 
benefits. In December the soft left’s 
darling lost and lost badly. Hence, 
predictably, we are seeing a stampede to 
the right by former Corbynistas. 

Clearly the ‘Anti-Zionism equals 
anti-Semitism’ campaign is set to 
continue. Its purpose was always much 
more than getting rid of Corbyn and 
purging the left in the Labour Party. 
Israel must once again be generally 
regarded as a democratic haven, worth 
defending, a beacon of civilization 
- its role as imperialism’s number- 
one ally in the Middle East means 
that the growing disillusionment 
in and opposition to its oppressive 
and reactionary role, not least by 
progressive Jews, must be reversed @ 


Notes 


1. www.thejc.com/news/uk-news/jew-process- 
labour-councillor-suspended-again-amid-bid-for- 
election-1.496561. 

2. http://home.freeuk.com/ 
clpd/200124Mohammed_ Azam 4 NEC.pdf. 

3. www.jewishvoiceforlabour.org.uk/statement/ 
jo-bird-leading-left-candidate-for-the-nec-has- 
been-suspended. 

4. https://labourleft.org. 

5. https://twitter.com/LabLeftAlliance/ 
status/1225807450567323648. 

6. https://electronicintifada.net/blogs/asa- 
winstanley/why-1-just-quit-labour-party. 
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Sunday February 16, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and 
reading group: study of Abram Leon’s The Jewish question - a Marxist 
interpretation. This meeting: chapter 3, “The period of the Jewish usurer’ 
(continued). Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. 
Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk and 

Labour Party Marxists: www.labourpartymarxists.org.uk. 


Radical Anthropology Group 

Tuesday February 18, 6.30pm: Series of talks on social and biological 
anthropology, Daryll Forde seminar room, Anthropology Building, 

14 Taviton Street, off Gordon Square, London WC1. This meeting: 
‘Floods, blood and thunder: the politics of the rainbow snake’. 

Speaker: Ivan Tacey. 

Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
radicalanthropologygroup.org. 


Global strike 4 climate 

Friday February 14, 11am: UK-wide (and global) student and school 
student demonstrations. Take direct action on the climate crisis and 
ecological catastrophe - system change, not climate change! 

Organised by UK Student Climate Network: 
www.facebook.com/pg/UKSCN/events. 


Trade unions and the climate emergency 
Saturday February 15, 9.30am to 4pm: Conference, Quaker Meeting 
House, 22 School Lane, Liverpool L1. To discuss how trade unionists 
can organise around climate change. Registration free. 

Organised by Liverpool Trades Council: 

www.facebook.com/events/5 18082688807452. 


Fight anti-union laws, support the strikes 
Tuesday February 18, 7.30pm: Rally, Indian YMCA, 41 Fitzroy 
Square, London W1. Repeal all the Tory anti-union laws. Defend union 
rights and the right to strike! Speakers include Steve Hedley (RMT) and 
Howard Beckett (Unite). 

Organised by National Shop Stewards Network: 
www.facebook.com/events/162991221698001. 


Modern monetary theory 

Thursday February 20, 6pm: Topical study session, Jack Jones 
House, 2 Churchill Way, Liverpool L3. 

Organised by Merseyside Socialist Theory Study Group: 
study4socialism@outlook.com. 


Labour Left Alliance launch 

Saturday February 22, 10am to 5pm: Delegate conference, venue 
in Sheffield, close to the railway station. To discuss structures, 
organisation and strategy for bringing together and strengthening the 
Labour left. Guest speaker: Jo Bird. Entrance £10 (£3). 

Organised by Labour Left Alliance: 
labourleft.org/Ila-launch-conference. 


Don’t extradite Assange 

Saturday February 22, 11.30am: Demonstration. Assemble Australia 
House, Aldwych, London WC2 for march to Parliament Square. The 
extradition trial begins on February 24 - the Trump administration want 
to jail Julian Assange for 175 years. 

Organised by Don’t Extradite Assange Campaign: 
www.facebook.com/events/93 1609000567992. 


Support arrested arms fair activists 

Thursday February 27, 9am: Protest outside Stratford magistrates 
court, 389-397 High Street, London E15. Over 100 people were 
arrested during the week of action against the DSEI arms fair last 
September. Bring banners, flags and placards to support the defendants. 
Organised by Campaign Against Arms Trade: 
www.facebook.com/events/2576125279342474. 


Kautsky and the Democratic Republic 

Sunday March 1, 5pm: Public meeting, Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays 
Inn Road, London WC1. Speaker: Ben Lewis, editor and translator of 
works by Karl Kautsky, who at that time was the leading theoretician of 
the German Social Democratic Party. 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk and 

Labour Party Marxists: www.labourpartymarxists.org.uk. 


Defend the right to strike 


Saturday March 7, 2pm: Conference, Friends Meeting House, 

1A Ordnance Road, Southampton SO15. Speakers include Steve 
Hedley (RMT) and Rob Williams (National Shop Stewards Network). 
Organised by Southampton and SW Hampshire Trades Union Council: 
www.facebook.com/pg/SouthamptonTUC. 


Campaign for Labour Party Democracy 
Saturday March 14, 11.30am: AGM, Council House, Victoria Square, 
Birmingham B1. To reflect on the election defeat and decide CLPD’s 
tactics and strategy for the forthcoming year. Entrance £3 in advance, 
£5 on the day (£2). 

Organised by CLPD: www.clpd.org.uk. 


March against racism 

Saturday March 21: Demonstrations to mark UN anti-racism day, 
organised by Stand Up to Racism. 

London, 12 noon to 4pm: Assemble Portland Place, London W1. 
www.facebook.com/events/5 1848326536431. 

Glasgow, 11am to 2pm: Assemble George Square, Glasgow G2. 
www.facebook.com/events/1015960255413276. 


CPGB wills 


Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s name 
and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. 
If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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George’s marvellous medicine 


The pro-Brexit Workers Party is a strange amalgam. But asks Paul Demarty, can it make an impact? 


O 


fthe many subplots in the drama 
of British politics at the current 
time, there is one that stands out 
for those on the left who came of age 
during the early 2000s: the picaresque 
career of George Galloway. 

We admired his bravery in the face of 
Tony Blair’s drive to war in Irag, which 
saw him expelled from the Labour 
Party for calling on British soldiers to 
disobey orders; and his comedy roast 
of the US Senate, pausing to swat aside 
the “drink-sodden, former Trotskyite 
popinjay” Christopher Hitchens on his 
way out (“some of which,” Hitchens 
complained, “was unfair’). We cringed 
at the salutes to Saddam Hussein, and 
his furry act with Rula Lenska on 
Celebrity big brother. We watched the 
wheels fall off his Respect project; then 
his shock electoral victory in Bradford; 
then his bizarre falling out with key 
members of his staff. 

More recently, he backed Nigel 
Farage’s Brexit Party, which presumably 
cut him off from most of his remaining 
leftwing fandom; which makes his 
latest vehicle all the more striking. 

The Workers Party of Britain 
appeared out of nowhere at the end of 
last year, with Galloway as its leader. 
Its logo, in fetching red, white and 
blue, might lead one to believe that it 
was a continuation of the red-brown 
sort of politics of backing Farage; 
but the group’s launch statement 
and 10-point programme paints an 
altogether different picture. The pitch is 
to disaffected Corbynites: 





Thousands of well-intentioned 
working class people flocked to the 
Labour Party, wanting to believe 
that Corbyn would be different 
from Blair, Brown and Miliband ... 
and that, somehow, we would have 
socialism in Britain. The experience 
of the last few years alone is enough 
to demonstrate that one cannot make 
a silk purse from a sow’s ear.' 


Given that the Corbyn project is “dead 
and buried”, and Labour “remains a 
party committed to capitalism and 
fully integrated into the workings of 
the British state - a faithful servant of 
British imperialism” - a new party 
is needed that will bring together 
those “distraught and disillusioned” 
with Labour membership and those 
voters “appalled at the undemocratic 
manoeuvres of the party as it attempts to 
overturn the democratic mandate of the 
2016 Brexit referendum”. Step forward, 
the WPB, with its fedora-sporting 
leader, George Galloway. 

The WPB calls for “a planned 
economy”, accusing “free-market 
fundamentalism” of “castrating [sic!] 
our society’. That rather striking image 
feeds into another bugaboo of the 
comrades: 


The Workers Party is unequivocally 
committed to class politics. Though 
the fashion of the times is to divide 
working people along identity 
lines, we seek to unite them, based 
on their shared class interest. It is 
not ‘homophobic’ or ‘racist’ for 
socialists to focus their attention on 
those contradictions that concern the 
whole working class in its struggle 
for socialism. While being totally 
opposed to discrimination on grounds 
of race, sex or sexual proclivity, we 
declare that obsession with identity 
politics, including sexual politics, 
divides the working class. 


Stalinism 


Given its Brexiteer outlook, the group 
also opposes the free movement of 
labour. There 1s, finally, a block of anti- 
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George Galloway and Joti Brar: red, white and blue 


imperialist statements, which take the 
WPB into explicitly Stalinist territory: 
“We defend the achievements of the 
USSR, China, Cuba, etc’; and “we 
categorically reject the attempt by the 
ruling class, its paid agents and the 
EU imperialist bloc to rewrite history, 
so as to equate the Soviet Union with 
Hitlerite Germany” - instead, the 
“positive historical legacy of the Soviet 
Union” is commended to readers. 

Seasoned George-watchers will 
know that he is, along with everything 
else, a sort of political fossil: a member 
of the layer of people on the Labour 
soft left with pro-Soviet leanings that 
existed in the post-war era. Yet this 
statement was clearly not written by 
him. The name of his deputy leader, 
however, will give us a clue - Joti Brar. 

Comrade Brar - along with her 
brother, Ranjeet, and father, Harpal - 
is best known as a leading member of 
the Communist Party of Great Britain 
(Marxist-Leninist), an ultra-Stalinist 
organisation. The CPGB-ML stands in 
relation to the run-of-the-mill Stalinism 
of the Morning Star or Monthly Review 
as the Westboro Baptist Church 
(of “God hates fags” fame) does to 
American conservative evangelicals 
at large: an embarrassment, by dint of 
ignoring the approved speech codes (in 
the latter case, the idea that God loves 
homosexuals so much he will help them 
repent of their disgusting sins). 

So, if you ask a member of the 
Star’s Communist Party of Britain 
about the show trials of the 1930s, 
you will be told that mistakes were 
made, but the important thing is that 
the USSR constructed socialism under 
trying circumstances, gave the Spanish 
republic its only real chance at survival 
and defeated Hitler. Ask a Brarite, and 
you will be told that all the accused were 
guilty - apart from the innocent victims 
of secret police chief Nikolai Yezhov, 
who also turned out to be a traitor, but 
was caught in the nick of time ... 

The CPGB-ML is also notable 
for - by the usual standards of the far 
left - having a rather punchy online 
presence. This is partly down to the 
morbidly viral nature of its pro-Stalin 
‘content’, of course, but it does perhaps 


go some way to explaining the fact that 
Galloway thinks putting his name to 
this stuff is a good idea. The CPGB- 
ML comrades have energy and talent; 
George 1s pragmatic enough to know he 
cannot do it all on his own; so perhaps 
itis worth a gamble. Besides which, the 
CPGB-ML joined Galloway in backing 
Farage’s outfit. 

It is not the first time the Brars 
have been the last roll of the dice for 
a celebrated left leader ageing rather 
more like King Lear than Louis XIV; 
Harpal was appointed deputy leader of 
Arthur Scargill’s Socialist Labour Party 
back in the early years of this century. 
Presumably Galloway thinks his 
personal fame and notoriety will drown 
out the explicit political positions of 
his new party, but should they gain any 
influence at all, we doubt the BBC and 
Guardian and Daily Mail will let him 
get away with it. 


Prospects 


While it 1s easy to laugh at those who 
repeat the big lies of the 1930s four- 
score years later, when those lies were 
transparent at the time, and easier still to 
lament the Sophoclean hubris that has 
brought Gorgeous George to hang out 
in such company, there are nonetheless 
wider reasons why something of the sort 
may succeed to some extent - perhaps 
even the WPB itself. 

Firstly, it is worth noting that it 
would hardly be the first resurgence of 
the Stalinist left in Europe. Notably the 
Socialist Party in the Netherlands and 
the Workers Party of Belgium (PTB/ 
PDVA) have taken a_near-identical 
course of political development from 
1968er Maoist origins to stable and 
electorally successful parties running 
on substantially economist-reformist 
platforms. Within the small-group 
milieus of the Anglosphere, meanwhile, 
variant forms of Stalinism are on the up. 

Secondly, the 2019 general election 
result will have dashed very many 
dreams against the rocks among the 
Corbynites. Though many will no doubt 
simply fall into cynicism and despair, 
some will find new political homes. 
Moreover, it 1s very likely that the next 
leader of the Labour Party will either 


be forced into allowing very extensive 
purges of the left on bogus charges of 
anti-Semitism, ‘bullying’ and what-not, 
or will enthusiastically cooperate with 
such operations (should someone like 
Kier Starmer win), thus increasing the 
size of the potential recruit base. 

Thirdly, these auspicious 
circumstances find those groups 
of broadly Trotskyist extraction at, 
shall we say, a low ebb. The Socialist 
Workers Party is now so afraid of 
its own shadow that it no-platforms 
anti-Zionist speakers at anti-racism 
rallies at the beck and call of the Board 
of Deputies. The Socialist Party in 
England and Wales, having cheerfully 
wrecked its own ‘international’, seems 
likely to learn nothing. Across the pond, 
the International Socialist Organisation 
has just winked out of existence. All 
these groups claim - or claimed - to 
be more democratic than Stalinist 
organisations, and (with the exception 
of the 1930s CPSU so beloved of the 
Brars) all have failed in this task, often 
(in the case of the SWP, for example) 
operating worse internal norms than 
‘official communist’ organisations of 
the past and present. 


A bridge too Brar? 


Even with all that said, it is difficult to 
see the WPB benefiting - so long as the 
CPGB-ML exercises editorial control 
over everything on the website. It is 
one thing for a young radical to look at, 
say, the Venezuelan regime, currently 
in danger of being snuffed out entirely 
by CIA _ destabilisation operations, 
and want to take a very clear stand on 
the ‘right’ side, nudging into Stalinist 
territory. Such a comrade may well 
find soft-Maoist outfits, or something 
like the USA’s Party for Socialism and 
Liberation, attractive. It is quite another 
thing to throw in your lot with members 
of the Stalin Society. 

Galloway is no fool, however, and, 
if he can use the Brarites to bootstrap 
his organisation, he can perhaps build 
himself another power base to edge 
them out later on. Or perhaps we 
radically underestimate how far the 
appeal of ultra-Stalinism can reach. 
There is something — superficially 





authentic, after all, about violence - a 
reality all the more overwhelming, as 
‘official’ liberal platitudes give way to 
a more authoritarian capitalist order, 
Thomas Friedman shoved aside by 
Steve Bannon. The romance of the 
barricade may give way to the romance 
of prolonged people’s war. 

In reality, however, both versions of 
this - the post-Stalinist left reformism 
of the Netherlands SP and the like 
(and Galloway, for that matter) and 
the obviously absurd ultra-Stalinism 
of the CPGB-ML - are dead ends. We 
are perhaps too easily transfixed by 
the horror of ‘high’ Stalinism in the 
period of forced collectivisation, gulags 
and terroristic political purges. We 
forget that, as well as being a bloody 
disaster, it was a bloody disaster: that 
is, that it immanently generated the 
‘revisionism’ so despised by the likes 
of the Brars, and ultimately the collapse 
of 1989-91. The electoral success of 
the SP in the Netherlands and the PTB/ 
PVDA must be weighed against that 
recent experience of electoral victory 
by similar forces in the form of the 
Syriza government in Greece, and its 
rude confrontation with the reality of 
the internationalisation of production. 
Were George Galloway to be our next 
prime minister, he would soon learn a 
thing or two about how secondary EU 
membership is to any given country’s 
subordination to the world system, with 
an increasingly assertive USA at its 
summit. 

The WPB is a bet on the idea that we 
are now at the point in the life-cycle of 
left politics that takes radicals out of the 
Labour Party and into more consistently 
oppositional formations. The last thing 
we need, however, is another turn 
around this merry-go-round; there is 
not a difference of principle between 
the two, so long as we are trapped in the 
dead-end politics of socialism in a single 
country - or rather less-than-socialism 
in one country, as represented by the 
Labour manifestoes of the Corbyn era @ 


paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 


Notes 


1. https://workerspartybritain. org/about. 
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CORONAVIRUS 








Bats, panic and system failure 





What are the origins of the COVID-19 outbreak?) How can the spread of this and other new viruses be 
stopped? James Linney gives some answers 


by a new virus - now officially 

baptised by the World Health 
Organisation (WHO) as COVID-19 - 
was officially reported by the Chinese 
government on December 31, although 
we now know doctors in China were 
aware of the outbreak at least two 
weeks before this. At the time of writing 
the official number of people infected 
by the ‘novel coronavirus’ is just over 
45,000 and the number of deaths 1,100, 
with 99% of the cases being in China 
and only two deaths in other countries 
so far. There are 393 COVID-19 
cases outside China, spread across 24 
countries. The number of infections is 
certainly an underestimate and at this 
point it is very difficult to predict how 
serious it will prove to be globally. 

COVID-19 is ‘novel’, because it 
is a newly recognised virus, within 
the coronavirus family. It causes 
serious respiratory complications, 
including viral pneumonia and, 
apart from supportive measures, 
there is no treatment and no vaccine. 
Coronaviruses are a well-recognised 
group, which include the common 
cold, severe acute respiratory syndrome 
(SARS) and Middle East respiratory 
syndrome (MERS). Chinese scientists 
were quick to sequence the DNA of the 
new virus and then publish it with an 
ever-growing number of full sequences 
from patients, in the Global Initiative 
on Sharing All Influenza Data database. 
These viral genomes are now being 
intensely studied to try to understand 
the origin of COVID-19, how it fits on 
the family tree of related viruses and to 
attempt to develop a vaccine. 

The origin of the virus is still not 
fully understood, but a seafood market 
in Wuhan (the sprawling capital of 
central China’s Hubei province, with 
a population of over 11 million) is 
believed to be implicated in its initial 
transmission. According to Xinhua, the 
Chinese state-run news agency, samples 
from the Wuhan seafood market have 
revealed strong evidence of COVID-19 
and 26 of the first 47 cases visited the 
market where wildlife was sold. But 
there were other cases at the same time 
that have no link to the market. 

In many ways the origins and 
spread of COVID-19 is a familiar 
story. Like most viruses (including 
the coronavirus family, HIV, Ebola 
and smallpox) its journey to humans 
began via wild-animal carriers. Bats 
are a common originator of viruses and 
suspected to be involved in the spread 
of coronavirus, as they were with SARS 
and MERS (not, by the way, by being 
eaten in a soup). It is thought that their 
strong immune systems drive viruses to 
greater virulence, which are then more 
deadly to humans. Viruses often then 
make the jump to domesticated animal 
populations before being passed on to 
humans. The final step involves the virus 
adapting to allow human-to-human 
spread. There are many environmental 
factors along this chain that promote 
virus propagation to large human 
populations - some important ones 
being: close contact to wild animals; 
large and closely confined populations 
of livestock/humans; the transport of 
livestock and meat products globally; 
and human international travel. 

The characteristics of the virus are 
obviously important too: for example, 
its predilection to mutate, its mode 
of spread and whether it becomes 
contagious before being symptomatic. 
So, in relation to COVID-19, it 
is likely that it spreads like most 
other coronaviruses via air droplets. 
Ingeniously, by irritating the airways, 
the infected sputum and secretions are 


T:: first case of human infection 


Now it has its own name 


dispersed by sneezing and coughing. 
It is believed that close (within two 
metres) and prolonged (more than 15 
minutes) contact result in a high risk 
of spread. There is also a risk that the 
virus can land on surfaces and survive 
there for some time - hence why hand 
washing and simple hygiene measures 
are so important. Most public health 
advice, however, 1s based on the best 
educated guess - COVID-19 is too new 
for us to know much about it for sure. 

Air droplets and __ respiratory 
secretions are a highly effective method 
of disease spread, and so COVID-19 has 
travelled globally much faster than, say, 
Ebola did during the Western African 
epidemic (2013-16). Ebola spreads 
via bodily fluids, which requires much 
closer contact. Ebola is also a much 
more virulent infection, meaning that 
the host becomes symptomatic faster 
and the virus often kills its host before 
it can be passed on to a large number 
of people; thus outbreaks can burn 
themselves out. 

Most face masks are unhelpful in 
preventing coronavirus infection. Only 
the specialised N95 respirator masks 
are effective and only when they have 
been individually fitted and regularly 
changed. The surgical masks that you see 
most people wearing are not much use 
and can actually be counterproductive: 
partly by inferring protection and thus 
making the wearer less vigilant with 
hygiene; but also because, when worn, 
they create a moist reservoir close to 
the airways - an attractive invitation 
for a coronavirus. Due to panic buying 
there is now a global shortage of masks 
and other protective medical clothing, 
meaning many hospitals are struggling 
to source them. 


Inside China 


There 1s more at play in the current 
coronavirus outbreak than the nature 
of the virus and the environment within 
which it is spread: namely human 
political systems. The political and 
economic interests of the ruling elite of 
each country plays a role in hindering 
their response or, even more scarily, 
they take preference over preventing the 
spread of the virus. 
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Let us look first at the case of the 
Communist Party of China, where the 
doctors treating the early cases assumed 
the likely causative agent was SARS. Li 
Wenliang was one of these doctors who 
tried to raise the alarm on social media, 
but the response from CPC officials 
was to arrest and accuse the doctors of 
“spreading false rumours.” Li Wenliang 
subsequently contracted the virus and 
died on February 7, inspiring some 
protests within China calling for greater 
freedom of speech. After reporting the 
first case on December 31, the Chinese 
government appeared to take decisive 
action to share data and quarantine those 
infected in Wuhan. But by this time 
the horse had already bolted, whereas 
quicker action in the first weeks could 
well have significantly restricted the 
outbreak. 

Since this time we have seen the full 
force of the Chinese military-police 
state come down on Wuhan. Given 
the CPC’s pathological secrecy and its 
tight control of the internet and media, 
it is difficult to get an accurate picture 
of its infection control measures. But 
what is clear is that the authorities are 
rounding up large numbers of citizens 
and putting them into newly built or 
converted ‘hospitals’ - pictures on 
social media of the inside of some of 
these buildings show what looks more 
like large, densely packed detentions 
centres rather than hospitals. Given that 
a diagnostic test to confirm COVID-19 
takes days (although a more rapid test 
has been developed, it is not widely 
available), it is likely that large numbers 
of non-infected people are being swept 
up and placed in these detention centres, 
which undoubtedly then become 
breading grounds for the virus. 

The speed and extent to which 
millions of people have been quarantined 
has been praised by the WHO. But it has 
been made possible by the pre-existing 
police-state infrastructure and extensive 
surveillance systems - weapons 
designed by the party to ‘quarantine’ 
political threats, as witnessed during 
the Hong Kong protests last year. China 
is probably the only nation that could 
have implemented such a large-scale 
quarantine programme (46 million 





people in the Wuhan area alone) in such 
a short amount of time. Quarantine is 
obviously an essential part of controlling 
the outbreak, but, when done is such 
a brutal way, it acts to simply further 
stress an already panicked and scared 
population and is likely to deter some 
infected people from seeking medical 
attention: similarly, those in_ the 
asymptomatic incubation phase of the 
illness are much more likely to flee. 

One motivation for the Chinese 
government to initially try to cover 
up or downplay the seriousness of the 
outbreak was economic. Although it 
is too early to assess the impact on 
China’s international trade, once news 
of the significance of the virus broke, 
the markets responded quickly and 
Chinese stocks suffered the worst day 
since 2015. For this reason, some in 
the US government saw the outbreak as 
a gift - hence US commerce secretary 
Wilbur Ross’s comments hours after the 
outbreak began: 


I don’t want to talk about a victory 
lap over a very unfortunate, very 
malignant disease. The fact is, it 
does give business yet another thing 
to consider when they go through 
their review of their supply chain ... 
So I think it will help to accelerate 
the return of jobs to North America. 


As wellachance to get one over on China 
in the US trade war, the coronavirus 
also presents an opportunity for Trump 
to stoke more xenophobic fear and 
strengthen his immigration policies; it 
will no doubt be sold as another reason 
to build walls in his coming election 
campaign. 


Global response 


In the UK COVID-19 has only had a 
tiny impact so far: there have been eight 
confirmed cases. However, there will 
certainly be more, but at this point it 
is impossible to guess how many. In a 
situation where the UK faced a similar 
outbreak as is happening in China, it 
would be overwhelming for a national 
health service already at crisis point. In 
such a scenario, the Tory cuts - which 
have already resulted in never-before- 


seen GP, A&E and hospital waiting 
times - would undoubtedly have 
resulted in thousands of unnecessary 
deaths. 

What of the response of the 
community of ‘independent’ world 
scientists? The WHO forum on 
COVID-19, which met in Geneva this 
week, gathered experts from all over 
the world - most no doubt genuine in 
their endeavours to cooperate towards 
a better understanding and ultimately a 
vaccine. Yet, the idea that there is an 
international scientific body, able to 
work independently of the interests 
of their states, towards a_ greater 
scientific understanding for the benefit 
of all, is a fallacy. The research into 
viruses and development of vaccines 
to a serious global disease like 
COVID-19 is hostage to the will and 
profit of pharmaceutical corporations. 
Remember how Tamiflu (Oseltamivir) 
was once touted as a proven and 
effective treatment for flu during 
the pandemics in 2005 and 2009? 
Recommendations by the WHO, the 
Food and Drug Administration and 
European Medicines Agency led to 
governments stockpiling the drug, 
earning its manufacturer, Roche, 
billions of dollars - only for it later to 
be revealed that Roche distorted the 
drug’s effectiveness by burying data 
from studies that reflected badly on its 
product. 

This is a_ perfectly legal and 
widespread practice of pharmaceutical 
company drug testing. We need only 
look at the experience of another, 
previously unknown virus, which was 
identified in the 1980s and has killed 
more that 30 million people: HIV. 
When an effective anti-viral treatment 
was eventually developed, the defining 
criteria for whether a sufferer was 
given the treatment were based on 
profitability. 

There is no suggestion that the 
COVID-19 infection is going to have 
a global impact comparable to HIV. 
So far the fatality rate is estimated 
to be somewhere around 1% - much 
lower than SARS (9.6%) and MERS 
(34%) - although, if a 1% fatality rate is 
accurate, then this could still potentially 
have a devastating global impact. If, for 
example, it infects as many people as 
the annual influenza virus (fatality rate 
of 0.1%), this would result in several 
million deaths. However, so far there 
has been only a minimal impact outside 
China and within China the daily new 
case and death rates have reportedly 
fallen for the first trme over the past 48 
hours. Hopefully the first signs of the 
virus 1n retreat. 

We can never stop the development 
of new viruses: they are a product of 
the same evolutionary processes that 
are responsible for every living thing 
around us. But we can take steps to 
reduce the likelihood of them infecting 
humans and reduce their impact when 
they do. The current coronavirus 
outbreak reminds us that capitalism 
is a wholly inadequate system for 
doing this. It creates the conditions 
that favour infectious disease-spread, 
keeping the majority of its people 
in densely populated, squalid cities. 
When infectious diseases do break out, 
capitalism prioritises profit over the 
health of the global population - even 
in the face of a devastating worldwide 
health crisis. 

In overcoming capitalism, the 
working class does not just have its 
chains to lose: it also has the unleashing 
of its potential to gain. A potential that 
would be exponentially better suited 
to deal with future environment and 
biological challenges @ 
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Sinn Feéin’s success, left’s collapse 


Anne McShane assesses the February & election and the rush by the Trotskyist ‘left’ to enter a bourgeois government 


he political establishment is in 
Li in the aftermath of an 

election which saw a massive 
surge in support for Sinn Féin. But 
what does this mean for the working 
class? Is it a qualitative shift to the 
left in society or simply a change of 
personnel at the top? 

SF has moved overnight from 
being a fringe party to receiving a 
similar share of the vote to the two 
establishment parties, Fine Gael 
and Fianna Fail. SF has gone from 
22 to 37 TDs, as against FF’s 38 
and FG’s 35. This is a remarkable 
result, given that SF only stood 42 
candidates in the 39 multi-member 
constituencies - in comparison to 
FF’s 84 and FG’s 82. And SF won 
the largest percentage of first- 
preference votes, at 24%. SF leader 
Mary Lou McDonald received the 
highest number of votes of any 
candidate, while both Leo Varadkar, 
former taoiseach and FG leader, 
and Micheal Martin, leader of FF, 
received fewer first-preference 
votes than the SF candidates in 
their constituencies. Varadkar did 
not manage to get the quota to 
guarantee his election to the Dail 
until the fifth count - remarkable 
for someone said to enjoy the level 
of popularity and prestige claimed 
by the media. 

But the swing to SF was more 
than the party itself had imagined. 
It must be kicking itself that it did 
not stand more candidates. Now, 
although it is leading talks to form 
a government, 81 TDs are needed 
for a majority in the 160-member 
Dail. FG has refused to play ball 
and FF is in crisis over the issue. 
Martin had been adamant that 
there was no way his party would 
go into government with SF. After 
the election he shifted his position, 
but other leading members of his 
party have refused to countenance 
coalition with SF. There are 
undoubtedly major tensions within 
FF, being as it is the traditional 
party of republicanism. There is 
now a real challenge to its status 
within the establishment. 

Talks have commenced with the 
smaller parties and on February 
12 it was announced that SF had 
held a positive meeting with the 
Greens, who have increased their 
TDs from two to 12. There is talk 
of SF dropping its opposition to 
carbon tax in an effort to get the 
Greens onside. Richard Boyd- 
Barrett of the People before Profit 
Alliance (PBPA), formerly the Irish 
Socialist Workers Party, expressed 
his organisation’s willingness to 
enter talks and government with 
a coalition comprised of SF, the 
Greens, Labour Party, Social 
Democrats (a split from Labour) and 
various independents. He said in a 
radio interview: 


We very much want to see a 
left government ... and I think 
it resonated with huge numbers 
of people that it was possible to 
break the cycle of Fianna Fail- 
Fine Gael rule and open the way 
for a government of the left, so 
we're delighted there’s been a 
big shift in Irish politics ... and 
we want to explore with other 
parties of the left, or who put 
forward leftwing policies, the 
possibility of forming such a 
government. ! 


But that looks very unlikely indeed. 
There are too many splits and 
divisions and the numbers do not 
add up. The only real prospect of 
government for SF seems to be with 





Sinn Féin’s Mary Lou McDonald celebrates joining the bourgeois mainstream 


FF and the Green Party. The horse- 
trading could go on for days or even 
months, or there could be another 
election. 


Armed struggle 


The question of whether SF would be 
a safe partner in government caused a 
running battle throughout the election 
campaign. Both Varadkar and Martin 
repeatedly stated that there was no 
way they would form an alliance with 
this party of extremism - the political 
wing of the IRA. They were united in 
condemning SF for its condemnation 
of the Special Criminal Court - an 
infamous non-jury court set up in 
1972 to try members of the IRA and 
nowadays used to prosecute alleged 
members of criminal gangs. The court 
is a travesty of justice according to 
civil liberties groups. Unfortunately 
SF no longer calls for its abolition, 
but its reform. 

But this did not deter Martin. 
As far as he was concerned, SF was 
the living, unrepentant embodiment 
of the armed struggle. Despite - or 
perhaps because of - these attacks, 
support for SF continued to escalate. 
Such was its rise that RTE, the state 
TV service, was forced to include 
McDonald in the leadership debate in 
the last week of the campaign. Even 
at that point Martin apparently did not 
realise that his words were having the 
opposite effect to what he intended. 
Just two days before the election he 
declared that it was disgraceful that 
SF had never said sorry for its role 
in the armed struggle. And, even 
worse, SF was proud of its history 
and “want to shove down the throats 
of a new generation a narrative about 
the atrocities” that will “poison future 


generations”’.” 


Leftwing? 


Sois SF’s success andthe strengthening 
of modern republicanism a_ step 
forward for the working class? That is 
a difficult argument to make, despite 
the determination of comrades in the 
PBPA and Solidarity (Socialist Party) 
to convince us otherwise. 

There is little doubt that the 
main reason for the SF surge is a 
rejection of the austerity policies of 
the previous government. Varadkar’s 
boasts of economic recovery stood in 


stark contrast to the real experience 
of the working class. The collapse of 
the Celtic Tiger in 2008 ushered in a 
period of painful belt-tightening for 
the majority of the population, while 
the banks and property developers 
received bail-outs. Lack of affordable 
housing is a_ serious problem, 
resulting in a massive increase in 
homelessness. Health and pensions 
are also key issues and the sense of 
anger expressed in the protests against 
water charges and property taxes 
in 2015 has not gone away. A very 
significant section of the working 
class wants change. 

SF did badly in the European and 
local elections last year, with the 
Greens getting the protest vote. But 
this year its commitment to a rent 
freeze, building 100,000 homes, 
reducing tax on the low-paid and 
introducing radical improvements 
for the ‘ordinary people of Ireland’ 
have made it appear as a real 
alternative. 

The PBPA and Solidarity have 
consistently promoted the alternative 
of an SF-led administration - a “left 
government” which could make 
real changes in the lives of workers. 
They urged a rejection of FG and FF 
at all costs and made repeated calls 
for SF to state that it would refuse 
a coalition with these establishment 
parties. The SF leadership, of course, 
refused to make this commitment. 
In fact it regularly demanded of 
FG and FF that it be recognised as 
a legitimate government partner. 
Indeed no-one seriously believed that 
SF would be able to govern except in 
coalition with one of the two main 
parties - it would be the radical wing 
of such a government. As McDonald 
put it, SF would be a voice for 
“workers and families” against the 
“mega-wealthy”. At the same time 
it would ensure that there was no 
flight of capital by maintaining the 
Irish Corporation Tax at 12.5%, so 
that the US transnationals were not 
frightened off. 

In reality SF is no radical threat to 
the established order. After initial post- 
election reports of panic, Brian Hayes, 
the top lobbyist for Irish bankers and 
a former FG finance minister, spoke 
out to reassure business and financial 
bodies that the claim that SF posed a 


risk to the markets was “exaggerated”’. 
He said: “With Sinn Féin, it’s all about 
what a programme for government 
says. Manifestos are one thing, but 
programmes for government are a 
different animal.’* In other words, 
while SF has made radical promises, 
it has also pledged to protect Irish 
business interests. Trying to deliver 
on its manifesto demands, while at the 
same time balancing the books, will 
be impossible. 

And SF has already shown that 
it is a sensible government partner. 
First Martin McGuinness and now 
Michelle O’Neill have led their 
party colleagues in voting through 
austerity budgets in the Stormont 
assembly. When it comes to the 
crunch, SF will defend the interests 
of capitalism. 


PBPA/Solidarity 


This was not a great election for the 
socialist left. The PBPA/Solidarity 
alliance lost one of their TDs - Ruth 
Coppinger of Solidarity (Socialist 
Party). The hope that the call for a left 
government would provide a boost 
to their fortunes proved illusory. SF 
transfers under the PR system went as 
often to the Greens as to the left. The 
alliance has been weakened by the loss 
of Coppinger - both politically and in 
terms of rights in the Dail. Solidarity 
now has only one TD - Mick Barry 
in Cork. And Paul Murphy seems to 
have moved closer to the PBPA, led 
by Boyd-Barrett. 

Socialist Worker in Britain 
produced a piece on SF on its website 
on February 8, which warned of 
illusions in SF. The piece, penned by 
Simon Basketter, argued that SF’s 


main hope is to use anti-austerity 
rhetoric in the south to win state 
positions, then ‘move forward the 
peace process’ to a united Ireland. 
Yet growing economic integration 
of Ireland under pro-business 
governments will hardly bring the 
working class together in the north, 
never mind across Ireland. 


And even for an SF-led government 
“the determination to put nation above 
class means workers, at best, will still 
be told to wait.’ 


These words of warning fell 


on deaf ears. The PBPA issued a 
statement on February 12, which 
declares: “The parties who gained 
from this upsurge - Sinn Féin, Greens, 
Social Democrats, People Before 
Profit - have a duty to carry through 
on this mandate by forming a minority 
left government.”’ PBPA anxiously 
want to go into government alongside 
not only SF, but also the Greens - a 
party that was wiped out in 2011 
because of its vicious anti-working 
class role as a junior coalition partner 
with FF. The Greens and the Social 
Democrats are avowedly capitalist 
parties. They can be relied upon to 
attack the working class in power. 
But the PBPA statement goes on to 
say: “Such a government would meet 
with tremendous opposition from 
the rich and privileged. The mere 
prospect has started a tremor on the 
stock exchanges.” The PBPA calls for 
the working class to mobilise on the 
streets in support of this so-called ‘left 
government’. 

This is quite honestly the stuff 
of desperation. The disaster that 
was the Greek Syriza government 
should tell us how impossible it is to 
achieve anything worthwhile through 
a reformist government in a single 
country. Although at least Syriza was 
nominally socialist - the Green Party 
is most definitely not. 

The Socialist Party issued a 
statement which took a more guarded 
approach, but still called for such a 
coalition: 


if there was a choice 

between such an alternative new 
government, that doesn’t have 
the involvement of Fianna Fail 
or Fine Gael, and a government 
dominated by Fianna Fail and Fine 
Gael, we would advocate that left 
and socialist TDs vote to allow the 
new government to come to power, 
while not participating in it. In that 
way, ordinary people will see in 
practice what approach and policies 
the new government implements, 
and our job will be to hold them 
to account on their promise of real 
change and proceed to organise 
workers, women and young people 
to continue the struggle for such 
real change.° 


So there we have it. Abject political 
collapse from the PBPA. Opportunism 
from the Socialist Party. How can any 
self-respecting socialist organisation 
even promote the idea of such a 
government? In my view, however, it 
is very unlikely that it will be formed 
at this point because of the instability 
of the forces involved. But there 
could be another election soon, where 
Richard Boyd-Barrett may fulfil his 
dream of becoming a government 
minister. 

Rather than promoting this putative 
coalition, socialists should be urging 
the working class not to support it. 
They should be warning of its dangers, 
not welcoming its formation. They 
should be acting, as the Bolsheviks 
did - as tribunes of the working class 
in the enemy parliament @ 


Notes 


1. www. breakingnews.ie/ireland/sinn-fein-led- 
minority-government-worth-exploring-boyd- 
barrett-981258.html. 

2. www.irishtimes.com/news/politics/ 
miche%C3%A 1l-martin-worried-by-sf-culture-of- 
omerta-in-wake-of-quinn-murder-1.4163112. 

3. www. irishtimes.com/business/economy/ibec- 
says-sinn-f%C3%A 9in-not-mad-when-it-comes- 
to-the-economy-1.4168977. 

4. https://socialistworker.co.uk/art/49583/ 
Whotare+Sinn+Fein. 

5. https://news.pbp.ie/people-before-profit-calls- 
on-left-to-form-a-minority-government-and- 
mobilise-on-streets. 

6. http://socialistparty.ie/2020/02/socialist-party- 
statement-general-election-2020-now. 
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October shakes the British left 


The formation of the Communist 
Party of Great Britain in 1920 
was a huge achievement for the 
working class movement in this 
country. While its numbers were 
relatively modest, it represented 
far more than the merger of 
pre-existing organisations like 
the British Socialist Party,’ 
Communist Unity Group’ and 
other, smaller, left organisations. 
The CPGB would quickly become 
a party of revolutionary action 
with genuinely organic roots in 
the working class. Its bold and 
dynamic political intervention 
galvanised the workers’ movement 
and its incipient threat to the 
established order reshaped the 
politics of a rattled ruling class. 
For the often bitterly opposed 


The second 
Russian 


Revolution 
The Call No84, November 15 1917 


he expected has _ happened: 
T cess and the Provisional 

Council have been overthrown, 
and the soviet bus taken control in 
Petrograd. Would that the soviet had 
never surrendered its power at the 
beginning of the revolution, Russia 
would have been in a far stronger 
position than she is now. 

As it is, this second revolution may 
still have been brought about in time. 
The reactionaries are hoping for civil 
war. How affairs will shape in the event 
of an armed conflict, we cannot at the 
time of writing predict. We know that 
maximalist opinion has rapidly spread 
throughout Russia. The workmen, 
peasants and soldiers have remained 
faithful to the revolution. Even if the 
reactionaries are able to muster a force 
to oppose the new government, there 
are, nevertheless, strong hopes that the 
revolution will be saved. 

It is not difficult to trace the events 
that led up to, and made necessary, 
the deposing of Kerensky and the 
Provisional Government. From 
the first moment that he began to 
compromise with the middle class 
parties he has steadily drifted towards 
the right. He became an easy tool in 
the hands of the reactionaries. He 
sanctioned a disastrous offensive. He 
sought the suppression of the army 
committees that protected the army 
from its reactionary generals. 

It is established now that he was 
closely implicated in the Korniloff 
rising. Its object at first was to 
suppress the soviet and establish a 
triple dictatorship, including himself. 
That he was not the leader of the 
Korniloff rising instead of its apparent 
suppressor was simply the result of 
a misunderstanding. Since then his 
opposition to the soviet took another 
form. The recent coalition government 
and Provisional Council was designed 
to remove all powers from the soviet. 
This it would have done but for the 
action of the maximalists. It was 
becoming noticeable, too, that the 
government was reverting to the 
imperialist policy of tsardom. 

Kerensky, from leader of the 
revolution, became leader of the 
counterrevolution. 


Russia in travail 


The Call No85, November 22 1917 
The conflicting reports and rumours 
that emanated from Russia during 
the last week made it impossible to 
arrive at any conclusion as to what 
is happening there. No doubt the 
character of the news reflected the 
turmoil and distractions that existed 
as a result of the clash of rival forces. 


groups that existed prior to 

its formation, it represented 

a quantitative and - most 
importantly - a qualitative 
development. These organisations, 
with many outstanding working 
class partisans in their ranks, left 
behind the parochial and sterile 
templates that had previously 
restricted the impact of their 
work amongst the class. With the 
example of revolutionary Russia 
and the Bolsheviks, they were able 
to transcend political limitations 
and illusions to come together 

on a higher, genuinely principled 
level. International developments 
- specifically, the tumultuous 
revolutionary waves that swept 
back and forth across Russia - 
proved key. 


A clearer view of what transpired 
could be obtained towards the end 
of the week, and the dispatch of 
the Daily News correspondent in 
Petrograd gives rise to the hope that 
a satisfactory solution will be arrived 
at. It is clear, at any rate, that the 
forces of Kerensky, after a temporary 
success, have been defeated. 

This in itself does not ensure an 
immediate return to tranquillity. The 
more hopeful news is the action of 
the Railway Workers’ Union. It has 
issued a circular-telegram stating that 
civil war was imposed by a body of 
men who were unable to maintain 
authority; hence the union decided 
only to support a socialist government 
of all shades, including the Bolsheviks. 
The Railway Union has, of course, 
the power to command respect for its 
wishes, and if it so desired it could 
paralyse the movements of both sides. 
It did, in fact, declare a strike for 
Sunday last. 

On the same evening a conference 
took place between the union and the 
socialist parties. A programme was 
drawn up, including the formation 
of a socialist government, an early 
peace and the transfer of land to 
agrarian communities. No agreement 
could be reached on the inclusion 
of the Bolsheviks in the proposed 
government. The defeat of Kerensky 
has strengthened the position of 
the Bolsheviks, who insisted on 
participation in the government. 
It was proposed to organise a 
Council of the People, consisting of 
representatives of the soviets, the 
peasants, all the socialist parties, the 
Petrograd and Moscow city councils, 


Over the coming months, we 
will be reprinting documents from 
the discussions that preceded 
the party’s foundation over the 
weekend of July 31-August 1, the 
discussions and arguments at this 
founding conference and after, 
as well as snapshots of the new 
party’s inspiring mass work. But 
this is not some archival hobby 
for us: there are wonderfully 
rich lessons here for the present 
revolutionary left. 

For good or ill, these lessons 
are pivotal for a much-needed 
programmatic, political and 
organisational renaissance of 
today’s left - including comrades 
in the Labour Party, as well as 
the Marxist groups. When the 
historical penny finally drops 


"a 


Pro-Bolshevik soldiers in Petrograd help bring revolutionary left in Britain together 


and railway and postal trade unions, 
for purposes of forming the new 
government ... 

The proposals of the Railway 
Union provides the most hopeful 
means of dealing with the situation. 
Control in the hands of a socialist 
government would serve the best 
interests of Russia and the Russian 
people. If this be accomplished, the 
Bolshevik revolution will have been 
justified. 


Russia’s second 


revolution 

The Call No86, editorial, 
November 29 1917 

In the midst of a war which represents 
the highest trrumph of international 
capitalist imperialism, and in a 
country which, to all appearances, is 
further from socialism than any other 
in the world, socialists - genuine, and 
not make-believe socialists - have 
seized the reins of power. 

That alone would have sufficed 
to strike dismay into the hearts of 
the ruling classes throughout the 
‘civilised’ world. But in the present 
circumstances their dismay is doubly 
profound, for the Leninist ‘usurpers’ 
have come to carry out the watchword 
of the Russian Revolution in earnest. 
They have come to realise a peace 
without annexations and indemnities, 
with the right of nationalities to 
determine their own fate. To proclaim 
the land public property and to hand 
it over to the tillers without any 
compensation to its former owners, to 
seize the illicit ‘earnings’ of the wage- 
profiteers. To establish an all-round 


for these comrades, the speed of 
development could be breathtaking 
- just as they were for the young 
CPGB, when the lessons of the 
1917 Russian Revolution began to 
be assimilated into its approach 
from 1920. 

We start with three reports 
of the tumultuous 1917 events in 
Russia, as covered by the BSP’s 
paper, The Call. 

Despite the sometimes imprecise 
nature of the information it was 
receiving about developments in 
Russia - and a degree of centrist 
sketchiness - The Call’s reports 
of the unfolding revolution are 
inspiring. Clearly, the comrades of 
the BSP, the SLP and the smaller 
organisations that would form the 
component parts of the new CPGB 


eight-hours day, and to publish all 
the secret diplomatic correspondence 
and treaties, which have hitherto been 
regarded by the capitalist world as 
sacrosanct and inviolable - and all 
that immediately, without further 
delay, reservation or compromise. 
What wonder that the Allies refuse 
to recognise the authority of the 
‘usurpers’ and that the enemy stand 
perplexed? 

The situation 1s unique - as is the war 
itself, which has brought it about. For 
the first time we have the dictatorship 
of the proletariat established under 
our eyes - and that in a country whose 
immense extent and population, as 
well as potential strength, make it a 
factor in international life of first- 
class importance. 

How long will it last? What fruit 
will it bear? It 1s early to tell as yet. 
What we know is that the Bolshevik 
success has been carried out with the 
sympathy and support of the town 
workers and the common soldiers in 
the army. It was an act of despair on 
the part of these masses at seeing the 
piecemeal surrender of the revolution 
and its behests to the imperialist 
bourgeoisie by the opportunist leaders. 
On the Bolsheviks’ own part, it was 
prompted by a courageous loyalty 
to the principles of international 
socialism, as laid down, for the time 
of war, by the Stuttgart and Basel 
congresses, and the success of their 
actions was and is due to the support 
and sympathy of the masses. 

On the one hand, the _ utter 
exhaustion of the nation at large 
deprives the bourgeoisie of the strength 
and courage to translate its hatred of the 


recognised an unprecedented 
surge of self-activity, creativity 
and extreme democracy that not 
only brought forth the world’s first 
workers’ state, but also marked 
the beginning of the world anti- 
capitalist revolution. This is a 
process which, despite our many 
setbacks, continues today. 
Most on the left today 
ritualistically pay lip service to 
1917. In practice, however - and in 
stark contrast to the outstanding 
militants who formed the CPGB 
in the belly of the imperialist beast 
itself - they divorce theory from 
practice to produce travesties of the 
programme of Bolshevism and sterile, 
bureaucratic sects - not Marxist 
parties, such as the CPGB of 1920 @ 
William Sarsfield 





Bolsheviks and their fear of their rule 
into action. This latter circumstance 
is a factor which may prove lasting 
and may help to make the Bolshevik 
rule more permanent than seems at 
present reasonable. If they find the 
means and the energy to put through 
the main items of their programme, 
they will have achieved a tremendous 
revolution. Their position is difficult 
beyond words. Morally isolated in the 
world and silently boycotted at home, 
their only support is, or ought to be, 
the international working class. Will it 
support them? Will it realise that it is 
their own cause which is being fought 
out over there by men who have staked 
their lives on it? 

Peace, and bread, the suppression 
of the war-profiteer and the greedy 
landlord: this is what Lenin and his 
friends are trying to obtain for their 
own countrymen and for the distressed 
world at large. Are we going to help 
them? @ 


Notes 

1. The British Socialist Party was formed in 1911. 
Its left wing minority fought a bitter and protracted 
factional battle against its right, which collapsed 
into social chauvinism in 1914. The left finally 
won in 1916 and the party’s right decamped, with 
its leading figure, Henry Hyndman, going on to 
eventually form the ominously named National 
Socialist Party. The BSP would provide a majority 
of the cadre for the newly formed CPGB. 

2. The Communist Unity Group originated in the 
Socialist Labour Party - one of the participants 

in the unity negotiations that led to the CPGB’s 
formation. To facilitate this, it formed a Unity 
Committee in January 1919, which included 
comrades who became leading members of 

the CPGB: eg, Tom Bell, Arthur McManus, JT 
Murphy and William Paul. 

3. With the merger and the launch of the CPGB, 
the BSP’s newspaper, The Call, was replaced by a 
new weekly publication called The Communist. 
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Democracy and republic 


Ben Lewis (editor and translator) Karl Kautsky on democracy and republicanism Historical Materialism 
series No196, Brill, 2020, £121, pp352 


a book in which your own help 

is acknowledged in the prefatory 
material, as Ben Lewis does for me 
in this book. But the converse is 
that I am perhaps in a better position 
than other potential reviewers for 
this paper to have something to say 
about the arguments in the works by 
Kautsky, which Ben has translated. 

The starting point is necessarily 
why it is sufficiently worthwhile for 
the modern left to read Kautsky, to 
make it worthwhile for Ben to have 
spent the time doing the translation 
and editing work, for Historical 
Materialism to publish it and for 
this paper to review it. Part of the 
context is, of course, the US ‘Kautsky 
debate’! about whether some version 
of ‘Kautskyan’ strategy represents 
an alternative to the loyalist and 
coalitionist policy of the remains of 
mainstream social democracy and 
‘official communism’. But we at this 
paper had been working on ‘Kautsky 
material’ well before the US left 
started debating the issue, following 
in the footsteps of Lars T Lih’s 
Lenin rediscovered (2005), which 
argued that Lenin’s arguments in 
What is to be done? were an attempt 
to create a version of the German 
Social Democratic Party’s ‘Erfurtian’ 
strategy for Russian conditions. Ben 
has already translated Kautsky on the 
national question for Critique,’ he 
and Maciej Zurowski have translated 
Kautsky’s 1898 series on colonialism 
as a pamphlet* and he has translated 
several other pieces by Kautsky for 
this paper.* 

The point is not to resurrect 
‘Kautskyism’ as a positive strategic 
line to be simply copied by the left in 
the 21st century. There is a positive 
element, or perhaps a ‘positively 
asserted negative’: this is to reject both 
the ‘Millerandism’ (from Millerand, 
socialist minister in a French coalition 
government of ‘republican defence’ 
in 1899-1902) of the modern social 
democrats and ‘official communists’, 
including left variants like the 
Corbynites, Syriza and Podemos; 
and, on the other hand, to reject the 
Bakuninist-Sorelian syndicalism 
and strikism of much of the modern 
far left. But translating Kautsky 1s, 
in a sense, ‘too much information’ 
for this purpose; certainly, the texts 
in this book contain both elements 
of the retrievable ‘usable past’ 
of the movement and a lot of bad 
historical arguments from Kautsky. 
Some of these elements may have 
some explanatory value in relation to 
Kautsky’s scab role after 1914, and 
especially after 1917. 

It is primarily an issue in 
understanding the past of the 
movement. It is a blunt fact that 
Bolshevism emerged from _ the 
centre tendency of the SPD and 
Second International, not from 
its semi-syndicalist left (which 
was represented in Russia by the 
Vperyod split from the Bolsheviks 
of Bogdanov and others). The 
consequence is that there are a 
whole series of fields in which 
the Bolsheviks - and hence the 
Communist International - merely 
took over wholesale arguments 
derived from the SPD _ centre 
tendency, for whom Kautsky was 
one of the most prominent writers. 
Quite a lot of these came, in turn, 
from the political writings of Marx 
and Engels. Parts of the communist 
left and the post-1956 ‘new left’ 
dug up counter-arguments to these 


i tis slightly embarrassing to review 





Karl Kautsky: along with the Bolsheviks, part of the Second 
International’s centre 


arguments - and some of its writers’ 
ideas became internalised among 
their versions of Trotskyism (and 
thence even to ‘official communist’ 
formations, as with the Morning 
Star’s episodic use of street-and- 
strikism). 

But the loss of memory of the 
linkages of the Russian Bolsheviks 
and the Comintern to the ideas of 
the Second International centre 
tendency results in a dumbing-down 
process, in which the majority of the 
far left can no longer actually defend 
the ‘new left’ writers’ arguments 
against “‘Engelsism’ or ‘Kautskyism’ 
- let alone comprehend Sebastiano 
Timpanaro’s or Hal Draper’s critiques 
of these arguments; they merely 
have the assumptions of the semi- 
syndicalist left burned into their 
brains as irrefutable assumptions, 
like the flatness of the earth for some 
medieval Christian writers. 

Recovery of the understandings and 
debates of the Second International 
can, then, help us to understand 
where the modern left’s own ideas 
come from - and what the original 
arguments for and against these 
ideas were. Two of the books Ben 
uses in the bibliography - Richard B 
Day’s and Daniel Gaido’s collections 
Witnesses to permanent revolution 
(2009) and Discovering imperialism 
(2011) - are exemplary of the 
processes of discovery that retrieving 
the documents of the past enables. Of 
course, for German speakers much of 
the material is available online or in 
libraries; but, even so, modern editions 
massively improve accessibility of 
the arguments. And there are now 
(thanks to German defeats in 1914- 
18 and 1939-45, and the UK handing 


off the mantle of imperialist world- 
dominance after 1940 to the USA) 
many more English-speakers than 
German-speakers in the world. 


Texts 


The present book contains Ben’s 
helpful introduction, which sets the 
general context, and translations of 
three texts by Kautsky: the 1893 
Parliamentarism, direct legislation 
and social democracy (in the 1911 
edition under the title Parliamentarism 
and democracy); the 1905 Neue Zeit 
series Republic and social democracy 
in France; and Kautsky’s 1924 
autobiographical article, ‘The making 
of a Marxist’. 

It concludes with a_ synoptic 
view of the drafts of the 1891 Erfurt 
programme of the German SPD 
(pp307-28), which allows us to set 
against each other, under individual 
topic heads, the original draft of the 
party executive; Engels’ critique of 
this draft, widely and inaccurately 
called ‘Engels’ critique of the Erfurt 
programme’; the executive’s second 
draft, including its responses to 
Engels’ criticisms; the first draft of 
the alternative proposals from the 
Neue Zeit editorial board (Kautsky 
and others); the ‘Bebelised’ second 
draft of these; and the programme as 
eventually adopted by the Parteitag 
(annual conference) at Erfurt. This is 
a very useful reference source, which 
clarifies the process by which the 
Erfurt programme was drafted. 

I am going in this review to write 
only on the ‘The making of a Marxist’ 
and the book Parliamentarism. The 
reason for this is largely space and 
time; but also that, because Republic 
was never issued as a book, but only 


appeared as an NZ series, and Kautsky 
reissued Parliamentarism in 1911 with 
very little change, Parliamentarism 
with all its weaknesses - and it is a 
lot weaker than Republic - 1s likely to 
have been more influential. 

‘The making of a Marxist’ (pp273- 
306) gives us Kautsky’s retrospective 
view of his work in 1924, at the age of 
70. The way the concluding passage 
is written suggests that Kautsky 
did not expect to live much longer - 
though, in fact, he did not die until 
1938. Because it reflects Kautsky’s 
retrospective views, (and is only an 
article) it is in fact less informative 
than the available biographies of 
Kautsky. Perhaps the most significant 
matters to be flagged are three. 

The first is Kautsky’s note at 
the outset (p273) that he began his 
political life as a Czech nationalist 
and amidst the belief that the 
multinational Habsburg-empire state 
could not be made to work. This view 
was perhaps reflected in his argument 
in The class struggle, his popular 
explanation of the Erfurt programme, 
that the ‘cooperative commonwealth’, 
which would replace capitalism, 
would be national; the same argument 
against multinational states appears 
in his 1908 series, ‘Nationality and 
internationality’, and resurfaces in 
1917 in Die Befreiung der Nationen, 
arguing theoretically for the Entente 
powers’ point of view on ‘self- 
determination’ (and hence for German 
war guilt), just as Serbien und Belgien 
in der Geschichte in the same year 
also argued for this from a historical 
point of view.° 

The second is the radical absence, 
in Kautsky’s retrospective account, 
of the SPD’s debates on imperialism/ 
colonialism (Day’s and _  Gaido’s 
collection and Kautsky’s articles on 
colonialism, referred to above). The 
issue was very clearly important, in 
the beginning of the ‘revisionism 
debate’ in the 1890s; in the debates 
following the attempted genocide of 
the Hereros and the 1907 ‘Hottentot 
election’; and in the debates on 
arms policy and war in 1911-12. 
Hence the omission is very striking. 
Kautsky clearly could not defend 
his 1914 line of a developing cartel 
between the imperialist powers, and 
his arguments about the war were 
severely vulnerable both to criticisms 
from the left (as is familiar) and from 
the right (from the Die Glocke group, 
which argued that British imperialism 
was the fundamental problem, and 
hence for ‘German victoryism’’). In 
1924 Kautsky merely shut up about 
the issue altogether. 

The third is Kautsky’s change of 
mind on the question of coalitions 
with liberals and defence of the 
‘democratic’ constitution against 
coups. On this front, Kautsky had 
by 1924 totally reversed the position 
he held in the ‘Millerand debate’ 
and in the series, “Republic and 
social democracy in France’, that 
socialists should not join capitalist 
coalitions in order to defend liberal 
constitutionalism against the far right 
(in France, the monarchists). He 
offers merely a tossed-off comment 
(p305) that “the only remaining 
disputed question [between the USPD 
and majority-SPD] of whether to 
participate in a coalition government 
gradually lost its force’.® As late as 
spring and autumn 1919 Kautsky 
was arguing for unity of the USPD 
right with the SPD-majority’s left, as 
opposed to the SPD-majority right’s 
commitments to a SPD-Democratic 


Party-Centre Party coalition. So it 1s 
clear that the tossed-off comments 
of 1922 and 1924 represent a mere 
capitulation to the coalitionist right 
wing, faced with the USPD’s right 
being defeated and the USPD left 
going over to communism.’ 


Parliamentarism 
Der Parlamentarismus, die 
Volksgesetzgebung und die 


Sozialdemokratie was published in 
1893, and translated into French in 
1900 under the title Parlementarisme 
et socialisme (with a preface by Jean 
Jaurés).'° Kautsky for the second 
edition of 1911 changed the title to 
Parlamentarismus und Demokratie,'' 
which is the edition Ben has translated 
here. It seems that Kautsky in 1911 did 
no more, beyond the changed title, than 
add a new preface to his 1893 book. 

The political context of the 1893 
book was a fairly extensive discussion 
in the European socialist left of 
referendums, the right of initiative 
(the right to force a referendum by a 
petition signed by sufficient numbers), 
and so on. This debate was discussed 
by Ian Bullock and Sian Reynolds 
in a 1987 History Workshop Journal 
article.’ The Erfurt programme in 
fact contained a demand for “direct 
legislation by the people’, which was 
in the original party executive draft; 
absent from the NZ editorial board’s 
draft; and reinserted by Bebel - hence 
included in the final programme 
(pp318-19). Engels’ critique had 
proposed “concentration of all political 
power in the hands of the people’s 
representatives” (p317), as a way of 
calling for a republic without violating 
the Reich /ése-majesté (seditious libel) 
laws. Kautsky in his 1892 pamphlet 
introduction to the Erfurt programme 
had argued that the introduction of 
‘direct legislation’ could not lead to 
the abolition of parliaments, but only 
supplement or check them." 

For this line, Kautsky had been 
criticised in the SPD’s paper Vorwarts 
by the Swiss socialist, Karl Burkli, 
who was an advocate of referenda and 
the right of initiative. Burkli avowed 
the influence of Moritz Rittinghausen, 
a German ‘48er’ who had advocated 
in 1850 a complicated system of 
popular assemblies, and who in 1869 
had participated in the founding of 
the ‘Eisenacher’ Social Democratic 
Workers Party of Germany; and 
Rittinghausen’s complicated scheme 
became a ‘soft target’ for Kautsky’s 
attack. But the Bullock/Reynolds 
article, as well as the history of the 
Erfurt text, shows that this was a much 
wider debate than just one between 
Kautsky and Burkli. It was linked to a 
debate at the Zurich conference of the 
Second International, and to French left 
debates about parliamentarism and the 
‘referendum advocacy’ of the French 
nationalist-populist movement around 
failed Bonaparte general Georges 
Boulanger in the mid-to-late 1880s. 

Kautsky begins the book by 
citing the debate with Birkli, and by 
disavowing providing a theoretical 
justification for “parliamentarism and 
itsimportance forthe proletariat” rather 
than “merely the brief characteristics 
of its origins and its essence” (pp43- 
44). This disavowal introduces 
six chapters (pp59-91), which are 
in substance  empirical-historical. 
Chapter 1 - ‘Direct legislation in pre- 
history’ - 1s superficial anthropology, 
based on Tacitus’s Germania. Chapter 
2 - ‘Direct legislation in civilisation’ 
- leaps from pre-class society to 
feudalism. Chapter 3 - ‘Urban 
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democracy in antiquity’ - then takes 
a side-jump into classical Athens, 
arguing that the citizen assemblies 
depended on the work of women 
and slaves, and were practically 
dominated by aristocrats.'* Chapter 
4 - ‘The representative system’ - is 
about the medieval ‘estates’, with a 
strong German-history bias. Kautsky 
identifies law-making through 
precedents as a hallmark of the period, 
and notably shares the illusions of late 
19th-20th-century German lawyers 
that a “clear separation of judicial 
and legislative power” is possible 
(p72).'° Chapter 5 - ‘Monarchical 
and parliamentary absolutism’ - 
argues that absolutism was the form 
of the transition to capitalism; on the 
continent, this was monarchical, but 
in Britain it was parliamentary, due 
to the country being an island and 
hence not subject to invasion (as I 
have remarked before in relation to 
Kautsky’s colonialism articles, this 
‘our island’ story makes the successful 
invasion of 1688 go missing, and 
requires ignoring British continental 
commitments in the major wars of 
1689 to 1815'°). 

None of this history 1s really much 
help to the argument; none of it is 
much use as history. The assembly 
of elected representatives is largely 
an invention of the later middle ages, 
and one which probably began in the 
institutions of the Catholic church, 
which Kautsky did not discuss, before 
the form was applied by later medieval 
monarchies to incorporate the lower 
part of the rural propertied classes and 
the developing urban elites.'” 

Chapter 6 - ‘Modern democracy’ 
- has a curious character. It begins 
with ‘the democracy’ in the sense 
of the unity of the petty bourgeoisie 
and proletarians under a ‘democratic’ 
platform, led by the intelligentsia - 
again with a very strongly continental 
coloration to the narrative, and no sight 
whatever of the USA. It theorises the 
tasks of this class coalition in terms of 
“transforming the central power from 
a tool of the aristocracy into a tool of 
the people” (p89); and: 


it appeared that a representative 
assembly, equipped with the 
competences of the English 
[meaning UK] parliament towards 
the crown, was the most important 
way - the only possible one, even 
- to control the enormous power 
at the disposal of a modern, 
centralised state and to make this 
power subservient to the masses, 
who were granted the power 
to elect representatives to the 
representative assembly (p90). 


It is noteworthy that Kautsky does not 
analyse how the UK parliament has 
the power to control the state - which 
is, in fact, by virtue of the absence of 
the “clear separation of judicial and 
legislative power’, which Kautsky 
favours earlier. This absence enabled 
parliament in principle to sack 
ministers and officials, jail those who 
refuse to answer questions or to obey 
orders for contempt, convict people of 
crimes by legislative procedures, cut 
off funds for government contracts, 
and so on. 

He goes on to say that the 
parliamentary form posed _ the 
question of the suffrage (also p90) 
and of related demands, “‘such as the 
shortening of parliamentary terms, 
secret ballots, moving election days to 
Sundays, proportional representation 
and so on’. The referendum and the 
right of initiative, he argues, “also 
belong to the devices just mentioned” 
(that is, supplementary provisions 
for the exercise of the franchise). “In 
democratic Switzerland they have 
acquired a certain significance.” 

This is followed by a description 
of some Swiss provisions - but the 
revealing point is the assumption 
that the late-19th-century Swiss 
constitution is ‘democratic’. The 


Swiss had attained universal male 
suffrage in 1848 - but women’s 
suffrage was not to arrive until 
1971; and, while federal legislation 
was not subject to judicial review, 
cantonal legislation was.'* Kautsky’s 
characterisation of Switzerland as 
‘democratic’ reveals that he had begun 
to internalise the Tocquevillean view 
that universal male suffrage amounted 
to ‘democracy’. 


Operative 


With chapter 7, the ‘operative part’ 
of the argument begins. It outlines 
critically Rittinghausen’s proposal, 
which is in substance that there 
should be the right of initiative; and 
that the population of the country 
should be divided into assemblies of 
1,000 (so that, for example, in the UK 
today, there would be around 52,000 
assemblies), each of which discusses a 
general proposition and elaborates it to 
reach a votable point. 

Chapter 8 critiques Rittinghausen 
on the basis of the difficulties of 
drafting \egislation in market society. 
Kautsky asserts that “the participation 
of lawyers in the production of laws 1s 
essential” (p102) - I would rather say, 
‘unavoidable’, for the reason given 
above that judicial precedent and the 
interpretation of statutes cannot be 
eliminated, so that, if there are lawyers, 
they will affect the drafting either before 
or after the fact; if there are not lawyers, 
as in ancient Athens or early medieval 
Europe, any statutes promulgated will 
have negligible effects on the actual 
outcome of disputes.” 

More generally, Kautsky makes 
valid points about the serious politics 
and political haggling involved in 
drafting issues. The brief Chapter 
9 - ‘Implementing laws’ - is 
addressed to the growth of the state 
bureaucratic apparatus, and argues that 
representative assemblies are able to 
hold the government to account in a 
way that atomised popular assemblies 
could not. 

Chapter 10 - ‘Jurisprudence and the 
press’ - begins with the assertion that 
Rittinghausen’s approach contradicts 
“the general law of social development, 
which entails a constant increase in the 
division of labour, or differentiation” 
(pl11). This rather sub-Adam Smith 
argument conflicts with the Marx- 
Engels approach in the texts printed 
as The German ideology, and in the 
Anti-Dihring. It practically excludes 
self-government. _Illustratively, he 
comments: 


Today, probably not even the most 
committed advocates of direct 
legislation would attempt to have 
the dispensation of justice taken 
care of by the people as a whole. 
It has become necessary to hand it 
over to particular officials (p112). 


So much for trial by jury! Kautsky in 
fact, goes on to say (p113) that trial 
by jury (a) is a form of representative 
system, which is true, but omits the 
selection of jurors by sortition; and 
(b) the jury does not decide questions 
of law (which has been debated 
episodically since the 17th century) 
or assess punishments - which was 
certainly not true of the 18th century 
English jury, 1s incompletely true of the 
US criminal trial jury, and continues 
not to be true of the civil trial jury, 
where it 1s used. 

Starting at this not very helpful 
point, Kautsky proceeds to argue that 
the extension of the press is another 
instance of the necessary development 
of the division of labour. But the reader 
has less influence on the newspaper 
than the voter has on the MP. “Without 
any accountability to its readers, the 
press has become far more corrupt than 
parliamentarism ever was - even in its 
worst forms” (p114). But the solution 
is not to abolish the press; rather, it 
is the production of newspapers by 
workers’ organisations (pp115-17). 

Chapter 10 - ‘Parliamentarism and 


the parties in England’ - responds 
to Rittinghausen’s view, held more 
widely, that “the representative system 
necessarily signifies the dictatorship of 
the bourgeoisie”. Kautsky flatly denies 
this claim: 


The representative system is a 
political form that can assume, 
and has assumed, the most diverse 
context. The same is true of 
the despotic monarchy. In most 
European states, the class rule of 
the bourgeoisie was ushered in not 
by the representative system, but by 
absolutism ... 


Kautsky’s earlier discussion of 
the history in fact provides no real 
evidence for this claim, except insofar 
as he characterises 18th century Britain 
as “parliamentary absolutism”. I do not 
propose to go into the point beyond 
saying that it is now clear that the 
absolutist regimes were not the class 
rule of the capitalist class, though they 
responded to the rise of this class. 

What follows is a discussion of the 
history of the British development, 
starting with the 18th century regime 
as a “means of the class rule of the 
nobility”, analogous to the Polish- 
Lithuanian Commonwealth of the 
same period. The artificiality of 
this claim is extreme. Kautsky then 
progresses through a narrative of 
the Reform Acts, and so on (but 
without Chartism or even the First 
International and the agitations of the 
1860s). After the repeal of the Corn 
Laws in 1846, “parliamentary politics 
lost any principled character again and 
struggles in parliament became pure 
comedies, performed by professional 
politicians and careerists” (p124). 

The 1867 Act initially changed 
nothing (false), but the long depression 
of the later 19th century led to 
increased class struggles, with the 
Liberals becoming “the party of friends 
of the workers and philanthropists” 
(p127). Kautsky argues that “within a 
short time period the Liberal party will 
be driven to a point at which it must 
decide whether it wants to continue 
to be a bourgeois party or to become 
a pure workers’ party”. This claim is 
illustrative of the point that Kautsky 
made no substantive revision to his 
text in 1911 - by which time there was 
a substantial Labour Party. It also sets 
wholly on one side the efforts of later 
19th century British socialists to fight 
for electoral representation, relatively 
over-emphasising the victories of the 
‘Lib-Lab’ trade unionists. 

Chapter 11 - ‘Parliamentarism 
and the working class’ - again begins 
with the argument from the need for 
occupational specialisation: “The 
office of a parliamentarian necessitates 
specific knowledge and _ skills, as 
does every position in the modern 
division of labour’ (p130). Hence 
parliamentarians are usually drawn 
from the intelligentsia. But the rise of 
the workers’ movement results in the 
development of ‘parliamentary’ skills 
among the activists of this movement 
(pp132-33) and the drive of the 
working class to form a political party 
leads to monitoring of the activities 
of elected representatives and party 
discipline (pp 133-35); this is a bulwark 
against corruption. It is true that the 
capitalists use bribery, intimidation 
and so on to affect the outcome of 
elections; but they also do so in strike 
struggles, and could do so just as much 
in referendums (pp135-36). 

Chapter 12 - ‘Direct legislation 
by the people and the class struggle’ 
- brings the argument to a close. The 
restoration of “the democracy” - the 
early 19th century proletarian-petty 
bourgeois bloc against the absolutist 
state and the aristocracy - is illusory, 
because the contradiction between the 
proletariat and the bourgeoisie 1s now 
dominant, and the small proprietors, 
especially in the countryside, can form 
the basis for reactionary majorities in 
elections. Referenda exaggerate the 


political weight of this group (pp140- 
44). Secondly, parliamentary activity 
requires the party system, and the 
party system enables the proletariat to 
organise its own party, whose discipline 
is the most effective instrument 
against corruption. Referenda have 
the opposite effect: they tend to split 
parties, and to divert attention from 
general issues of principle (pp 145-51). 

The book ends, however, not 
with a bang, but a whimper, as 
Kautsky concedes that under some 
circumstances referenda may _ be 
appropriate: essentially, in Switzerland 
(because of the (alleged) absence 
of contradictions between city and 
country), and in Britain (because of the 
- alleged - complete dominance of the 
city over the country and the - equally 
alleged - weakness of the executive and 
its domination by parliament). “For 
us eastern Europeans it is part of the 
inventory of the ‘state of the future’” 
(p153). There is no explanation of why 
it should be positively useful in these 
cases; and the reality is that this is 
merely an unwarranted concession to 
the supporters of ‘direct legislation by 
the people’. 


1911 


As I have said, Kautsky republished 
the book with a new preface, but no or 
little other amendment, in 1911. His 
explanation for doing so is that there 
was a revival of anti-parliamentarism 
in the workers’ movement (p45). He 
remarks that this issue is also posed by 
the internal life of the SPD (p46). He 
does not identify who his interlocutors 
are here, but it very probably includes 
the arguments about the decline of 
parliamentary power in Parvus’s Class 
struggle of the proletariat (1910), and the 
1911 first publication of the syndicalist 
and later fascist Roberto Michels’ 
Political parties, his critique of the SPD 
being (necessarily) oligarchical.”° 
Kautsky argues in the new preface 
that the need for the division of 
labour, which grounded a good deal 
of his argument in the second half 
of Parliamentarism, has become 
obtrusively present in the workers’ 
organisations, leading to _ clashes 
between the ranks and the leaders, 
which may produce unofficial strikes, 
etc; but these risk destroying the 
discipline of the union and therefore its 
effectiveness (pp48-49). Moreover, 


today the duties of union officials 
are so diverse that, if they are to be 
properly fulfilled, then they require 
much special knowledge. This 
means that a qualified specialist 
cannot be removed and replaced 
by an untested newcomer on the 
basis of a temporary difference of 
opinion (p50). 


He suggests as a solution the creation 
of representative bodies within the 
trade unions, “with around 50 to 
100 members” (p51); in the French 
Socialist Party, he says, a bimonthly 
conseil national plays a similar role 
(p52). I cannot resist making the point 
that such infrequently meeting bodies 
(national committees, large central 
committees, and so on) have shown 
themselves repeatedly to be incapable 
of controlling the operations of the 
full-time staff of unions and of even 
quite small political groups. 

Back to Kautsky’s failure to get clear 
the reasons for the ability of the British 
parliament to rule: here, because it 
meets every weekday for much of the 
year, so that non-compliance by the 
minister could attract sanctions one 
or two days later, whereas for (say) 
the Socialist Workers Party national 
committee, non-compliance by the 
central committee would at most 
attract sanctions three months later. 

Kautsky, of course, goes on to argue 
that a party is not comparable to a state 
(pp53-56): there are no necessary 
class conflicts within the party 
(clearly untrue in a mass party, since 
the capitalist class will endeavour 


to corrupt at minimum the elected 
representatives, and more generally 
to promote through the media loyalist 
tendencies); and so on. 


Contradiction 


Kautsky in Parliamentarism, in 
particular in chapters 7-9, 11 and 12, 
has hold of a fundamental point: that we 
cannot avoid large groups delegating 
authority to smaller groups. The belief 
that getting rid of delegation will get 
rid of corruption or oligarchy is merely 
a delusion: the result will merely be 
(like the ‘tyranny of structurelessness’) 
informal delegation, with less 
accountability. 

On the other hand, while Kautsky 
was certainly committed to some 
sort of idea of political democracy, 
Parliamentarism seems to show him 
converging with the idea which became 
orthodox liberalism in the 20th century: 
that universal male suffrage was enough 
to make a regime ‘democratic’, without 
institutions of se/f-government. 

The contradiction has at its core 
Kautsky’s anti-Marxist “general law 
of social development, which entails 
a constant increase in the division 
of labour’ - this implies that self- 
government is impossible, with the result 
that the most which can be achieved 
is a diluted version of parliamentary 
supervision of the executive, with less 
‘sackability’ of officials than in 19th 
century English or US practice. There 
is, I think, a connection between this 
view and Kautsky’s 1918 denunciation 
of the Bolsheviks @ 

Mike Macnair 


mike.macnair@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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Stalin’s ‘united front’ party 


The treacherous role of the Tudeh Party after the 1979 revolution is well known. In the first of two articles, 
Yassamine Mather shows how the origins of its opportunism were bound up with the diplomatic interests 


of the Soviet Union 


a. eg 
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A fittingly bland symbol 

ometimes when we talk to 
Ss trade unionists and leftwing 

activists about Hands off the 
People of Iran they ask why there 
are two campaigns about Iran - not 
just Hopi, but the Committee for the 
Defence of Iranian People’s Rights 
(Codir). After all, both are opposed to 
war and to Iran’s Islamic Republic. 

On the face of it there 1s some truth 
in this and, of course, we explain 
the link between Codir and Iran’s 
‘official communist’ party, Tudeh 
(party of the masses). Here we shall 
briefly outline the history of Tudeh - 
its inconsistencies in the 1950s and 
its support for the Islamic Republic 
during some of the worst years 
of repression. Sometimes British 
comrades respond by suggesting that 
we forget these ‘historic mistakes’. 
However, the reaction of most Iranian 
comrades from the radical left says 
the exact opposite. The party is 
referred to as hezb khaen Tudeh - 
‘the treacherous Tudeh’ Party - and 
its slogans in support of the first 
supreme leader, Ruhollah Khomeini, 
its practical and political support for 
the new Islamic Republic, do not go 
unforgotten. 

My own position is that, despite 
the current anti-government stance 
of Tudeh, it has learnt nothing from 
its disastrous past. There is no 
acknowledgement of the treacherous 
role it played shopping leftwing 
activists to a brutal religious state: 
instead there is denial, attempts at 
rewriting history and, when Tudeh 
is challenged, it returns to the good 
old practice of the past, of accusing 
anyone on the left with whom it 
disagrees of being agents of the CIA, 
working for imperialism, etc, etc. If 
you doubt this, I suggest you visit 





my Facebook page and use an online 
translator. 

Early this year, in an article based 
on a talk I gave, I wrote: 


As for the Iranian left in exile, it 
has become so engrossed in regime 
change that it does not even wish 
to criticise Trump or US policy. 
Nor does it take on effective US 
allies like Mujahedin-e Khalq 
or the royalists .... Many keep 
reminding us that the ‘official 
communist’ Tudeh Party supported 
the Islamic Republic. But the 
exiled left is today’s equivalent of 
Tudeh. It calls for a united front 
with US-backed regime change 
elements, so that we can all unite 
against dictatorship and later we 
will decide what to do after it has 
been removed. 

Well, that was exactly Tudeh’s 
attitude to the Islamists with respect 
to the shah. They formed a united 
front with Ruhollah Khomeini ... 
and thought they would be part of 
the new establishment. Khomeini 
decimated the entire opposition to 
the new regime - and eventually it 
was Tudeh’s turn (‘No to war, no to 
the regime’ Weekly Worker January 
16 2020). 


I posted part of this sentence in Persian 
on Facebook - my main aim being to 
remind those sections of the Iranian 
exiled left which tell us that the main 
enemy is Iran’s Islamic Republic and 
we should ally ourselves with anyone, 
including pro-Trump, regime-change 
royalists, that they are following in the 
footsteps of Tudeh, which took up the 
same stance against the shah. As one 
comrade put it, there was a “deluge’”’. 
Tudeh supporters from all over the 
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world wrote, ‘How dare I make such 
accusations?’, ‘Where is my proof 
that Tudeh called for a united front 
against the shah?’ 

Needless to say, this prompted 
much longer interventions from 
comrades on the radical left. They 
posted photos of Tudeh’s paper, 
Mardom, with slogans in support of 
electing ayatollah Sadegh Khalkhali 
- also known as the ‘hanging judge’ 
- who at the time was busy presiding 
over tribunals that condemned 
leftwing activists to death. Comrades 
also posted newspaper headlines 
from Tudeh in praise of the regime’s 
anti-US stance at the time. In one 
such posting the party had called on 
the government to arm the dreaded 
Revolutionary Guards with “heavy 
weapons”’. 

I was also asked by Tudeh 
supporters to provide proof that 
Tudeh’s line of promoting a united 
front against the shah’s dictatorship 
was based on the support it received 
from the Soviet Union. When I 
cited documents from one the most 
prominent historians of the Iranian 
left, Cosroe Chaqueri, I was told he 
did not count, as he was biased against 
Tudeh. When I quoted pages from 
Tudeh’s paper on the infamous “non- 
capitalist road to development’”, I 
was told it is irrelevant. Then came 
the gem from one Tudeh member: 
you must be an “imperialist spy’, 
because BBC Persian invites you as a 
commentator! And you are “probably 
one of their employees”! 

Now this is very interesting. Those 
of us who opposed Iran’s Islamic 
Republic from the day it came to 
power in the early 1980s remember 
how every time we criticised the 
regime or exposed Tudeh and the 





Soviet Union’s support for the clerical 
regime we were accused of being 
“CIA agents”. The organisations 
of the radical left - the Fedayeen 
Minority, Peykar, Rahe Kargar, 
etc - all faced such accusations. So 
the claim that I am a CIA agent is 
significant, because it shows nothing 
has been learnt from those dark days, 
where, in order to justify Khomeini’s 
repression of leftwing activists, the 
same accusations were made. History 
is indeed repeating itself - this time in 
the form of a comedy. In my mind it 
proves that Tudeh has learnt nothing 
from its disastrous politics of the 20th 
century. It proves that it remains a 
thoroughly opportunist organisation. 


Shameful past 


I will now give a brief history of how 
the party was formed, why it lost the 
trust of the masses in the 1950s and 
how its politics at the time of the 
Iranian revolution are unforgivable. 

Why were Soviet foreign policy 
and Tudeh hated so much? To 
understand this, one has to consider 
the history of the Communist Party 
of Iran, its demise in the 1930s and 
the establishment of Tudeh as a 
“patriotic, democratic” united front. 

The birth of the communist 
movement in Persia can be traced 
back to the development of the 
capitalist mode of production in the 
late 19th and early 20th centuries. 
Although underground cells were 
set up in many major urban areas, 
including Tabriz, Tehran, Isfahan 
and Shiraz, the most important 
activists involved in the  anti- 
dictatorial protests were to be found 
in the northern provinces close to the 
Russian border. 


The seasonal workers in the 
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Caucasus and in Baku’s oil industry 
were amongst the first to become 
familiar with social democracy. They 
established a number of leftwing 
groups in Baku, Tabriz, Mashad 
and elsewhere, which played a vital 
role in the 1905-11 constitutional 
revolution. Their membership grew 
considerably between 1905 and 
1917. The downfall of tsarist rule in 
Russia gave rise to the formation of 
the Justice Social Democratic Party 
(Edalat) in Baku. 

The uprising in Gilan and the 
congress of Iranian social democrats 
in Bandar-e Anzali in June 1920 led 
to the founding of the Communist 
Party of Persia (later Iran). It played 
a crucial role in setting up workers’ 
and women’s organisations - amongst 
them the Union of Iranian Oil 
Workers, Peyk-e Saadat-e Nesvan 
(Voice of Women’s Prosperity) and 
Bidarye Ma (Our Awakening). By 
1922, some 15,000 Iranian workers 
were members of trade unions, while 
the Communist Party had around a 
thousand members. In the late 1920s 
and early 1930s, the party bore the 
brunt of Reza Shah’s repression. 
Its publications and organisation 
were forced deep underground, its 
activists were imprisoned, its leader 
was murdered in prison and many 
cadre fled to the Soviet Union. 

There is little information about 
the plight of party members and 
leaders in the USSR during the 
purges; however, we learn something 
of their situation in the research of 
Cosro Shakeri. Shakeri quotes a 
letter from the cadres section of the 
Comintern to Iranian leftwing author 
Abdol-Hosein Noushin: 


. most Iranian communists had 
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perished in the purges; a few, such 
as the communist poet, Lahouti, 
had been living in exceptional 
comfort in Moscow or in the 
Asiatic republics, no doubt due 
to their collaboration with the 
Soviet secret police against their 
compatriots persecuted by the 
NKVD.' 


But Shakeri lists a number of 
prominent Iranian exiles who 
were held by the NKVD (People’s 
Commissariat for Internal Affairs). 


Rise of fascism 


In 1936 the Nazi government 
issued a special decree exempting 
Iranians from the restrictions of the 
Nuremberg racial laws. This was 
done on the grounds that they were 
“pure-blooded Aryans”.? In various 
pro-Nazi publications, lectures, 
speeches and ceremonies, parallels 
were drawn between the shah of 
Iran and Hitler, and the charisma 
and virtue of the Fuhrerprinzip was 
highly praised.’ By 1941, Reza Shah 
had cemented an alliance with Nazi 
Germany and, as a result, on August 
25 the Allied forces entered Iranian 
territory. The north of Iran was 
occupied by the Soviet Union and the 
south by the British and Americans. 
Reza Shah was forced into exile 
and the British brought his son, 
Mohammad Reza Shah, to power. 

In the first years of his reign, 
while his grip remained weak, a large 
number of political prisoners were 
released. These included communists 
who appeared to be unaware of the 
plight of their comrades in the USSR. 
Establishing the Tudeh Party clearly 
happened with Soviet encouragement 
and on September 29 1941 its founding 
conference was held in Tehran under 
the chairmanship of Soletman Mohsen 
Eskandari. There are _ conflicting 
opinions about the role of the Soviet 
Union in this. Cosro Chakeri has 
summarised these arguments in his 
article, ‘Did the Soviets play a role in 
the founding of Tudeh?’* He quotes a 
report by colonel Seliukov, a leading 
figure in the Red Army intelligence 
unit, about his meeting with 
Eskandari. They discussed setting up a 
“national-democratic party” to “obtain 
democratic liberties and an easier life 
for the Iranian people”’.° 

It is clear from further reports that 
details of the new party’s programme 
and the offer of financial help from 
the Soviet Union were discussed at 
subsequent meetings. According to 
Chakeri’s research, the Red Army 
intelligence officer told Eskandari 
that the new party’s programme was 
in accordance with “our” opinion at 
a meeting on October 10 1941, but 
he seemed to hesitate regarding the 
request for legalisation of the party 
(presumably because of the need to 
maintain good Anglo-Soviet relations 
at the time). 

Eskandari and Seliukov had 
monthly meetings, during which 
every aspect of preparations for the 
new party was discussed. Opponents 
of the bourgeois-democratic, anti- 
fascist, united front party were also 
contacting Moscow, seeking support. 
Historical archives make it clear that 
Georgi Dimitrov informed Joseph 
Stalin and his associates of this. 
They approved of Tudeh being a so- 
called united front and were against 
any separate, specifically communist 
initiatives. Iranian communists were 
instructed to “work in the Popular 
Party of Soleyman Mirza ... At the 
present stage [they] must not display 
socialist and Soviet slogans; [they] 
must not abandon the framework of 
the democratic platform.’” 

At the same time, Comintern 
embarked on a plan for setting up 
“united, anti-fascist fronts” not only 
in Iran, but also in other countries. 
Towards that goal groups of specially 
selected cadre were designated to go 
to Iran for training and instruction. 


One key task was to organise lines 
of communication with the ‘official 
communist’ parties of the eastern Arab 
world (Syria, Palestine, Egypt and 
Iraq), as well as India. 

In 1942 Tudeh gained official 
recognition and launched its paper 
Siasat. The worsening economic 
situation helped the party to make 
a large number of recruits in a very 
short period of time. Cells and trade 
unions were formed in _ industrial 
centres in many provinces. Regional 
organisations were set up in Azerbaijan, 
Esfahan, Gilan, Mazandaran and 
Khorasan. Chakeri concludes that 
Tudeh was a creation of the Soviet 
Union and that it was primarily set up 
to suit Moscow’s interests in Iran. The 
range of documents Chakeri produces 
confirms this conclusion; however, it 
should not be forgotten that Iranian 
communists who had survived prison 
in Iran and those still alive after the 
Stalinist purges also supported the 
establishment of this so-called united 
front party. 


Azerbaijan 


On November 26 1945, the Soviet 
troops occupying north-western 
provinces of Iran prevented the 
Iranian army from reaching Kurdistan 
and Azerbaijan, where Soviet-backed 
groups had taken control and declared 
independence. The declaration of two 
breakaway republics in Kurdistan 
and Azerbaijan, headed by left 
nationalists, took Tudeh members by 
surprise - although one assumes that 
those members of the leadership close 
to the Red Army intelligence had some 
prior warning of the independence 
declaration. 

In response to a_ complaint 
submitted by Iran, Andrei Vishinsky, 
the Soviet representative to the United 
Nations, asked the security council 
not to interfere with ongoing bilateral 
talks between the USSR and the UK 
(whose Anglo-Russian 1907 Entente 
had already divided Iran between 
two spheres of influence, installing 
puppet regimes in the oil-rich areas). 
The Soviet Union prompted the 
formation of the Azerbaijan People’s 
Government in 1945 and _ was 
clearly considering granting official 
diplomatic recognition. A People’s 
Republic of Azerbaijan would be 
protected by the Soviet military 
presence in five provinces in the north 
of Iran. 

Even by early 1945, Tudeh had 
gained considerable support with an 
estimated 2,200 members and tens 
of thousands of sympathisers in its 
student and women’s organizations. 
It also claimed 100,000 supporters 
in affiliated trade unions. Its main 
newspaper, Rahbar, boasted a 
circulation of more than 100,000 
- triple that of the ‘sem1-official’ 
Ettela’at. British ambassador Reader 
Bullard called it the only coherent 
political force in the country and the 
New York Times reckoned its allies 
could win as much as 40% of the vote 
in a free and fair election. However, 
since its inception Tudeh had 
portrayed itself as the champion of 
patriotism and constitutional liberties. 
The enemy was not capitalism but 
imperialism and the threat of royal 
dictatorship. Naturally, however, 
Tudeh had to support the partition of 
northern Iran and the oil concessions 
granted to the Soviet Union. 
Predictably, many members resigned. 

In Azerbaijan and Kurdistan, 
Tudeh branches were _ dissolved 
and members were instructed - 
presumably by Soviet controllers - to 
join either the Azerbaijani Democratic 
Party or the Kurdish Democratic 
Party - both outwardly left-nationalist 
organisations. Ja’far Pishevari, a 
founding member of the Communist 
Party of Persia and the Tudeh party, 
became president of the republic. 
His government nationalised banks, 
instituted land reform and promoted 
the previously suppressed Azerbaijani 


language. The old police force was 
dissolved and a new militia created. 

In April 1946 the Iranian 
government of prime minister Ahmad 
Qavam signed an oil agreement 
with the Soviet Union and agreed 
to appoint Tudeh ministers in 
exchange for a promise of Soviet 
troop withdrawals from the country’s 
northern provinces. Partly as a result 
of pressure from the United States 
and Britain, Soviet troops withdrew 
from Iranian territory. Qavam took 
three Tudeh members into his cabinet. 
Later the same year, however, he was 
able to renege, using the excuse of a 
tribal revolt in the south to dismiss 
Tudeh cabinet members. 

When the shah’s troops arrived in 
Azerbaijan in December 1946, the 
people’s government, deprived of 
Soviet support, collapsed and Ja’far 
Pishevari, fled to the Soviet Union. 
Stalin’s letter to a bitterly disappointed 
Pishevari sheds light on his carefully 
calculated global outlook: 


May 8 1946 
To comrade Pishevari, 
It seems to me that you misjudge 
the existing situation, inside Iran, 
as well as in the international 
dimension. 

First, you wanted to meet 
all the revolutionary demands 


of Azerbayan right now. 
But the existing situation 
precludes realisation of this 


programme. Lenin used to put 
forth revolutionary demands as 
practical demands, only when 
the country experienced a grave 
revolutionary crisis aggravated 
by an unsuccessful war with an 
external enemy. Such was the case 
in 1905 during the unsuccessful 
war with Japan and in 1917 
during the unsuccessful war 
with Germany. You here want to 
emulate Lenin. This is very good 
and laudable. 

However, the situation in [ran 
today is totally different. There is 
no profound revolutionary crisis 
in Iran. There are few workers in 
Iran and they are poorly organised. 
The Iranian peasantry still does 
not show any serious activism. 
Iran is not waging a war with an 
external enemy that could weaken 
Iran’s reactionary circles through 
a military failure. Consequently, 
there is no such situation in Iran 
that could support the tactics of 
Lenin in 1905 and 1917. 

Second, certainly, you could 
have counted on a success in 
the cause of the struggle for the 
revolutionary demands of the 
Azerbaijani people, had the Soviet 
troops continued to remain in 
Iran. But we could no longer keep 
them in Iran, mainly because the 
presence of Soviet troops in Iran 
undercut the foundation of our 
liberationist policies in Europe and 
Asia. The British and Americans 
said to us that if Soviet troops 
could stay in Iran, then why could 
not British troops stay in Egypt, 
Syria, Indonesia, Greece, and also 
the American troops - in China, 
Iceland, Denmark. Therefore 
we decided to withdraw troops 
from Iran and China, in order to 
seize this tool from the hands of 
the British and Americans, to 
unleash the liberation movement 
in the colonies and_ thereby 
render our liberationist policy 
more justified and efficient. You 
as a revolutionary will certainly 
understand that we could not have 
done otherwise. 

Third, all this said, one can 
come to the following conclusion 
with regard to the situation in Iran. 

There is no __ profound 
revolutionary crisis in_ Iran. 
There is no state of war in Iran 
with external enemies, and, 
consequently, no military failures 
which could weaken the reaction 


and aggravate the crisis. So 
long as Soviet troops stayed in 
Iran, you had a chance to unfold 
the struggle in Azerbaijan and 
organise a broad democratic 
movement with far-reaching 
demands. But our troops had to 
leave and did leave Iran. What 
do we have now in Iran? We 
have a conflict of the government 
of Qavam with the Anglophile 
circles, who represent the most 
reactionary elements of Iran. As 
reactionary as Qavam used to be 
in the past, now he must, in the 
interests of self-defence and the 
defence of his government, carry 
out some democratic reforms and 
seek support among democratic 
elements in Iran. 

What must be our tactics under 
these conditions? I believe we 
should use this conflict to wrench 
concession from Qavam, to give him 
support, to isolate the Anglophiles 
thus, and to create some basis for 
the further democratisation of Iran. 
From this assumption stems all our 
advice to you. Of course, one could 
adopt a different tactic: to spit on 
everything, to break with Qavam 
and thereby ensure a victory of the 
Anglophile reactionaries. Yet this 
would not have been a tactic, but 
stupidity. This would have been 
in effect a betrayal of the cause of 
the Azerbaijani people and Iranian 
democracy. 

Fourth, you, as I found out, 
say that we first raised you to 
the skies and then let you down 
into the precipice and disgraced 
you. If this is true, it surprises us. 
What has really happened? We 
used the technique here that every 
revolutionary knows. In the situation 
similar to the situation of Iran today, 
if one wants to achieve a certain 
minimum of demands pursued by 
the movement, the movement has 
to run ahead, to progress beyond the 
minimal demands and to create a 
threat for the government, to ensure 
a possibility of concessions on the 
part of the government. Had you not 
run far ahead, you would not have 
had a chance in the current situation 
in Iran to achieve these demands 
.. that the government of Qavam 
has to make now. Such is the law 
of revolutionary movement. There 
could not be even mention of any 
disgrace for you. It 1s very strange 
that you think that we could have 
let you down in disgrace. On the 
contrary, if you behave reasonably 
and seek with our moral support 
the demands that would legalise 
essentially the existing factual 
position of Azerbaijan, then you 
would be blessed both by the Azeris 
and by Iran as a pioneer of the 


progressive, democratic movement 
in the Middle East.’ 


Dismantling the Communist Party 
in Iran in favour of Tudeh followed 
by the breakaways in Azerbaijan 
and Kurdistan resulted in confusion, 
anger and frustration. In 1948 the 
Tudeh Party faced a large split under 
the leadership of Khalil Maleki, who 
blamed the central committee for the 
Azarbaijan crisis. 

In my next article, I will look at the 
role of Tudeh following the 1953 CIA 
coup @ 
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What we 
fight for 


M@ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

M@ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 


™ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 


—@ Communists oppose all impe- 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question—ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 


@ Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, “One state, one party’. 

M@ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without a global 
Communist Party, a Communist 
International, the struggle against 
capital 1s weakened and lacks 
coordination. 


= Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 


M Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism 1s 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 


@ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 


M@ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 


—™ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 


@ Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 


M@ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It is 
the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 


M Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism—a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 
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amounts 


to a death 
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Boris Johnson is continuing the anti-migrant “hostile environment’ policy of his predecessors, writes Eddie Ford 


his week we had a sickening 
T reminder of how the government, 

armed with its commanding 
parliamentary majority, is determined 
to press ahead with its authoritarian 
and anti-migrant agenda - even if Boris 
Johnson does like to present himself 
as a ‘one-nation’, socially liberal Tory, 
who wants to heal the nation following 
the rancour of Brexit. In reality, we 
should expect the normalisation of the 
Windrush scandal. 

In the teeth of opposition from various 
campaign groups and a_ substantial 
number of MPs, early on February 11 
a flight to Jamaica took off with 17 
deportees going to an unknown fate. 
There was meant to be more on board, 
but a last-minute legal challenge by the 
human rights groups, Detention Action, 
forced the government to remove 25 
people from the flight, as they had not 
had access to proper legal advice. The 
court of appeal granted a judicial review 
on the basis that the detainees should not 
be booted out unless the home office 
was Satisfied, or could prove, that they 
“had access to a functioning, non-O2 
SIM card on or before February 3” - 
there had been a problem with mobile 
phone outages on the O2 phone network 
at the Heathrow detention centres since 
last month, meaning many had been 
unable to exercise their legal right to 
contact their lawyers or families. 

Of course, for those banged up in 
inhuman immigration removal centres 
close to the airport, their phones are 
their /ifelines, almost literally - as 
repeatedly pointed out by the Detention 
Action. With their phones useless, 
the detainees are effectively left 
incommunicado and highly vulnerable 
to arbitrary government action - which 
surely qualifies as ‘cruel and unusual 
punishment’. Just as in the original 
Windrush scandal, for which the 
last prime minister was apparently 
“genuinely sorry’, dozens of these 
individuals have lived in the UK since 
they were children - but that seemingly 
counts for nothing. Removal flights to 
Ghana, Nigeria and France have already 
gone ahead during the period in which 
detainees had limited or no access to the 
outside world. 

Many of those who were deported to 
Jamaica this week had been interviewed 
by The Guardian, saying that between 
them they will leave behind dozens 
of young children, along with their 
immediate and extended families - what 
is going to happen to them? As for those 
already deported, it is said that their lives 
are now at risk because of gang violence 
on the island. After a highly controversial 
deportation to Jamaica last February, 
at least five men were subsequently 
murdered. One of those was the cousin 
of Akeem Finlay, who was meant to be 
on the February 11 flight following a 
conviction for ‘grievous bodily harm’ 
- he came to the UK at the age of 10 
and has a partner who is pregnant with 
his fourth child. Another of Finlay’s 
cousins has also been murdered. He 
said: “The men involved in the murders 
of my cousins have warned our family 
not to return to Jamaica or we will be 
murdered too.” 

While all those deported, or still 
due to be deported, have criminal 
convictions of one sort or another, many 
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have committed just one offence - in 
many cases drug supply, GBH or ‘joint- 
enterprise’ crimes, one of those being a 
24-year-old who moved to Britain when 
he was just four. He told the Guardian 
he was groomed into a ‘county lines’ 
gang and forced to sell drugs when 
he was chucked into the scandal-hit 
Medway secure training centre. He 
served three months there for a burglary 
he was convicted of committing during 
the 2011 riots, always protesting that he 
was innocent. 

The Joint Council for the Welfare 
of Immigrants condemned the way 
families have “just been forced apart 
by the government” - the children 
“who have lost their fathers” and the 
women “who’ve become single mothers 
ovemight”. So much for family values. 
It is “deeply unjust’, the JCWI went on, 
that people who grew up in Britain “can 
be exiled to a country which is totally 
foreign to them’, as “they are British in 
every meaningful way” - the injustice 
is compounded by the fact that some 
of the passengers could be “potential 
victims of trafficking” or “county lines 
exploitation”. Similarly, the Movement 
for Justice campaign group said “the 
human cost of this charter flight will be 
immense’. Detention Action issued a 
statement saying that what happened on 
February 11 “defies belief’, arguing that 
the removal of the detainees could mean 
the home office was breaking the law, as 
these individuals were “clearly covered 
by the court of appeal order prohibiting 
their deportation” - the government 1s 
behaving in a capricious manner. 

More than 170 cross-party MPs in 
a joint letter had urged Boris Johnson 
to halt the Jamaican deportations, 
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Raised in Britain, in danger of being murdered in Jamaica 


because there was “an unacceptable risk 
of removing anyone with a potential 
Windrush claim” - plus a “failure by 
the government to remedy the causes 
of the Windrush scandal’. It 1s therefore 
crucial that “all further deportations 
are cancelled” until the long-awaited 
review into Windrush, ironically entitled 
Lessons learned, 1s published and its 
“recommendations implemented” 
- otherwise the government “risks 
repeating” the same mistakes. The 
review was commissioned in July 2018 
by Sajid Javid, who replaced Amber 
Rudd as home secretary following her 
resignation over the Windrush debacle. 
A leaked draft of the review in June 
last year, written by Wendy Williams, 
an inspector of constabulary, said the 
government should “consider” ending 
the deportation of foreign-born offenders 
who came to the UK as children - say, 
before the age of 13. 

David Lammy, the Labour MP for 
Tottenham, described the departure 
of the flight as an “outrage” - the 
government is deporting people who 
arrived in the country as young as two, 
often for one-time-only drug offences. 
For him, “the lessons from Windrush 
have not been learned” - with lives “being 
ruined because we don’t remember 
our history”. Whilst Lammy might be 
a rightwing anti-Corbynite, I have no 
hesitation in saying he is obviously right 
on this particular question. 

The home office, however, stated 
that it was duty-bound to deport the ex- 
offenders under the UK Borders Act 
2007, which requires anyone receiving a 
prison sentence of more than one year to 
be automatically liable for deportation, 
with little possibility of appeal. 
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Thisis appalling. Notonly isthe prison 
system almost completely divorced 
from any notion of rehabilitation, even 
within the system of capital. It is also 
used as part of the discrimination against 
anyone who is not British - they are 
meted out two punishments, the second 
being completely obscene. 


Unrepentant 


Naturally, however, the government 
is totally unrepentant about its action. 
Indeed, judging by the response of 
various ministers and advisors. You 
can only assume that they will happily 
do it again - going on the offensive, if 
anything, rather than retreating. 

Javid, who is now chancellor, robustly 
defended the decision to go ahead with 
the flight: those on board were not 
members of the Windrush generation - 
absolutely not - but criminals who posed 
a risk to the public. Hence he told BBC’s 
Radio 5 Live that the passengers were 
“all foreign-national offenders” who 
have received custodial sentences of 12 
months or more - “they are responsible 
for crimes like manslaughter, rape, 
dealing in class-A drugs ...” Later he 
was asked by Kay Burley of Sky News 
if he was sorry about one of the cases 
being a 23-year-old who had come to 
the UK aged five and spent 15 months 
in jail after being convicted age 17 for 
drug offences. Javid’s reply: “We’re not 
even saying sorry”’. Forget it. 

The prime minister’s press secretary, 
Peter Hill, stepped up the attack even 
more. He declared that reaction to 
the case showed that “certain parts 
of Westminster still haven’t learned 
the lessons of the 2019 election” - 
doubtlessly he would say the same to 
anyone who expressed unease at the 
slaughter of the first-born, torture or 
public executions. Furthermore, Hill 
said the hoo-ha about the flight from the 
“Westminster bubble” only highlighted 
the government’s intention to press 
ahead with an inquiry into the use of 
judicial review to challenge ministerial 
decision-making - the Conservative 
manifesto stating that it should not be 
“abused to conduct politics by another 
means or to create needless delays”. 

These sentiments were echoed - and 
amplified - by Dominic Cummings, 
Boris Johnson’s infamous chief special 
advisor and scourge of Guardian- 
reading liberals everywhere. He 
described the court of appeal’s ruling 

s “a perfect symbol of the British 
state’s dysfunction” - saying that the 
support for the judgment among MPs 
and hacks “shows they still haven’t 
understood what the last few years has 
been about - the country outside London 


is horrified, but rich London is cheering 
the lawyers”. In the eyes of Cummings, 
the Tories’ decisive election victory and 
Brexit represented the launch of Trump- 
style culture wars against the London or 
Metropolitan elite - anti-free movement, 
anti-migrant, anti-cosmopolitanism, etc. 
He is eager for battle. 

As the deportations reveal, Boris 
Johnson is continuing the ‘hostile 
environment’ policy of his predecessors, 
David Cameron and his then loyal home 
secretary, Theresa May - something 
they boasted about at the time. There 
is no question that it was the ‘reforms’ 
introduced by May in her flagship 2014 
Immigration Act which meant that 
the Windrush generation and others 
suddenly had to provide documentation 
they did not have in order to continue 
working, access key services like the 
NHS or even remain in the country they 
have lived in since they were children. 
As the future prime minister put tt, 
the government has to prevent people 
from thinking “they can come here and 
overstay because they’re able to access 
everything they need” - which would be 
dreadful. 

At the same time, of course, Cameron 
made his universally ridiculed pledge 
to reduce net immigration to the “tens 
of thousands” - a fantasy target that still 
has not been officially renounced by the 
present government. Nor will we ever 
forget the government sending out vans 
in London for a whole month telling 
migrants to “go home or face arrest’? and 
advertising a ‘helpline’ for those who now 
wanted to leave. Or Amber Rudd setting 
out her “ambitious” plan to increase 
removals of 10% more people than May 
ever managed and “focus” officials 
on “arresting, detaining and forcibly 
removing illegal migrants” - hoping to 
kick out at least an extra 4,000 every year. 

As the Weekly Worker pointed out 
when the Windrush scandal first erupted, 
it should have made us think about the 
situation facing the present generation 
of migrants - often living a precarious 
life and possibly finding themselves 
not allowed back into the country after 
attending a wedding or funeral abroad. 
Communists programmatically fight for 
the assimilation of migrants into British 
society, which by definition is a two- 
way process of change. Communists 
also want to see free movement and 
the abolition of all anti-migrant laws: 
anybody who has been resident in the 
country for six months ought to have 
the right to take up citizenship - without 
having to undergo the absurd language 
and British-knowledge tests @ 
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